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‘MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


1 or 

The Welcome Chorus. {<r 
dozen.) By W.S. TILDEN. 

This is a new and superior HIGH-SCHOOL Sone- 
nook, with advanced elements and a great variety of 
music, secular or sacred, to be oa one, two, or four 
parts. Mr. Tilden’s previous works have been highly 


approved. 
Song Bells. 0c.) _ By EMERSON. 


No more attractive ScHoOL SONG-BOOK has for a 
long time appeared. It is not graded, and will do for 
any class, Great vari of songs, subjects selected 
with great skill, and music is of the best. 


Introduce our new SABBATH-SOHOOL SONG-BOOK, | 


WHITE ROBES (30 cts.), at once to your Sunday 


School. No better book exists ! 
Books for Music Teachers for the Fall Campaign. 
Allare good and practical books. Do not fail to 


examine them. 
EMERSON’S VOICE OF WORSHIP ($1), for Singing-sch’s. 
PERKINS’S TEMPLE ($1), for Singing-schools. 
JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR SINGING-OLASSES (60c). 
PARLOR-ORGAN INSTRUCTION -BOOK ($1.50). 

N. E. CONSERVATORY METHOD FOR PIANO ($3.) 

Also subscribe now for The Musical Record 
($2), a Weekly Musical Paper with all the news. 


ta Any book sent, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
286 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
three extra styles, $1.00; good enough, 75 cents. 

Part-book publications bought, sold, and exchanged. 
Shakespeare’s, Scott’s, and Dickens’s works for sale. 

¥F. J. BARNARD, 

286 162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


3% Beacon St., Boston. 
GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, taught by 
Native Teachers —“ Natural Method.’”’ Fall term be- 


gins September 20, 
286 ¢ MARIE MEHLBACH. 


ELOCUTION. 

MARY A. CURRIER, for several years a teacher in 
the Salem and a rt a nl State Normal Schools, and 
subsequently in Wellesley College, will resume her 
lessons in Vocal Technique and Elocution, at 149 A Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Sept. 25. 287 tf (i) 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. Examin- 
ations for entrance, Sept. 15. Catalogues sent on ap- 
plication to W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 280 h 


6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 
Globes ogue. HB. Nims & Co., Troy, N. F. 


“SUPERIOR TO ALL ScHooL ATLASES WITHIN OUR KNOWLEDGE.” 


—The London Educational Times. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.B.G.5S. 
Comprising, in Twenty-three Plates, Colored Maps and Plans of all the Important 


Countries and Localities referred to by Classical Authors. 


Constructed from 


the best Materials, and embodying the Results of the most recent Investiga- 
tions. With a full INDEX OF PLACES, in which the proper quantities of the 
Syllables are marked by T. Harvey and E. Worsiry, M.M.A., Oxon. 


Bound in full cloth, with guards, similar to Loug’s Classical Atias (74x 12 inches). 
Also bound in strong beards, cloth back, with ornamental cover. (15 x 12 in.) 


CONTENTS. 


ap. 
1. Plan of Rome, and Illustrations of Classical Sites. 
2. The World as known to the Ancients. 
3. Map of the outer Gocase hy of the Odyssey. 
4, Orbis Terrarum (et Orb. Homeri, Herodoti, Democ- 
riti, Strabonis, Ptolemzi). 
5. 
6. Gallia. 
7. (et Brit. Strabonis, Brit. Ptol- 
mei, &c). 
8. Germania, Vindelicia, Rhzxtia, et Noricum., 
9. Pannonia, Dacia, Illyricum, Mosia, Macedonia, et 
Thracia. 
10. Italia Superior et Corsica. 
11. Italia Inferior, Sicilia, et Sardinia (et Campania, 
Syracuse, Roma). 
12. Imperium Romanum (et linp.Rom.Orient,et Occid). 
13. Grecia (et Athene, Marathon, Thermopy)z). 
14. Peloponnesus,j Attica, Beotia, Phocis, A{tolia, et 
Acarnania. 


Map. 
15. Grecia a Bello Peloponnesiaco, usque ad Philippum 
Il, (et Mantinea, Leuctra, Platiea). 
16. Asia Minor (et Campus Trojx, Bosporos, Troas, 
Tonia, &c). 
17. Syria et Palestina (et Hierosolyma, &c.). 
enia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria (et Iter 
19. Ale dri M G Iss 
: um exan ni (et Granicus us 
rbela). wich ’ 


) 
20. Persia et India (et India Ptolemzi). 
21, Mgyptus, Arabia, et A’thiopia (et Aigyptus Infe- 


rior). 

22. Africa (et Carthago, Alexandria, Numidia et Africa 
Propria). 

23, Europe, ye the general direction of the Bar- 
barian Inroads during the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. 

Index. 


USED AT ETON, HARROW, RUGBY, AND OTHER PROMINENT 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


“We have received a new and enlarged edition of 
the ‘School Atlas of Classical Geography,’ by Alex. 
Keith Johnston, with additional maps and names, a 


complete index, with modern equivalents, and the 
special attraction of Mr. Gladstone’s codperation, who 
not only placed at the editior’s disposal the illustra- 


tions to his work on Homer, but enhanced the favor | crowded, always easily legible. 


by revising the proof-sheets of the paw and text, as 
adapted for this Atlas,—certainly t 
work of the kind.’’—Spectator. 


most complete | at 


« Surpasses anything else of the kind extant, both in 
utility and beauty. A more complete and in every way 
satisfactory companion to the study of Ancient History 
and Geography need hardly be desired. The maps are 
most carefully delineated, with a strict accuracy, ex- 
tending even to the minutest details, the lines being 
very distinct, and the names, even when necessarily 

In short, there is a 
delicate finish of execution about the whole, which is 
once gratifying to the eye and instructive to the 
ind.”’—Atheneum, 


1a Any teacher of the classics wishing a copy Sor examination with a view to class use, 
can receive it, postpaid, on receipt of the following prices : Cloth, $1.50; Boards, $1.00. 


GINN & HEATH, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


WHAT EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT SHOULD HAVE. 


THE NEW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 


THE VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENT. Patented July 15, 1879, and Mch. 9, 1880, 
A Pencil which writes INK, never needs Sharpening, and never Wears Out. 


Send fer Circular and Price-list to 
iE Please mention Journal of Education. 


THE STYLOCRAPHIC PEN COMPANY, 


290 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Pointed Expressions 
CONCERNING 


GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN SERIES. 


A masterpiece.” 

* Particularly good.” 

“Singular felicity.” 

“Incomparably good.” 

* Absolutely without a rival.”’ 

** cannot speak too highly of 

“Its suggestiveness is wonderful.” 

“A remarkably fine piece of work.” 

“All praise would seem superfluous.” 

‘* A masterly exhibition of Latin syntax.” 

monument of scholarly taste and tact.” 

“ Singularly clear, striking, and original.” 

“ While all is scholarly, everything is clear.” 

‘A decided improvement on anything published.” 
“The Syntax of Gildersleeve is a mine of wealth.” 
“With no other series have I been so successful.” 


The above are actual terms of praise and approval 
taken from the letters and testimonials of accom- 
plished teachers who have tested the quality of these 
celebrated books. 


Samples mailed; Primer, ... ........ $ .65 
Grammar,.......... 95 
Reader, ........... 
Exercise Book,..... -70 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


287 a 19 Murray St., New York. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN 


Will receive 


STUDENTS = ELOCUTION 


At his Rooms 
AT THE 8T. JAMES HOTEL, 
On and after Oct. 1. tf 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 

Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 

eneral student of higher English. Fall Term opens 
tober 4th, 70-page Catalogue on application, 


182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
254 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


ELOCUTIO (A) 


©. 8. COLBY, 149 (A) Tre- 
s mont St. Stammering 

Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy 

Faculty of Schoo! of Oratory. 


CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible Speech, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c. For information address L. ALONZO BUTTER- 


and 


FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Maas. 260 az (1) 


Established 1827. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 


Silver Medal 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


, Paris, 1867. 


Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. 


Centennial Award, 1876. 


The Cold Medal, Paris, (878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


Graphite 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: 
Similar grade to the European stamp of 
VV § — Very, very soft 
S—Very soft. ... . (BB) 
—Softmedium. . . . (H Band No. 
MB— Medium black . . . draughtsmen, and 
Mu —Medium ... . . (Hand No. 3) grades are unequaled for art work. 
—Mediumhard ... (HH 
WH Ve hard . . . (HHA Hand No. 5) 
These pencils are superior to any made in Europe,| « par sir:—I find your 
The leads d more perfectly | smooth, free from grit, and al 
graded, The B for atchitects, obediently, FRANK BRELE 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, 


Pencils. 


neers, and the softer and medium 


“ Dear Sir :—I tind the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well 
adapted to clear and delicate work.” Truly yours, 
to clear, sp INGTON, Prest. Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. 
Dixon American Graphite Artists’ Pencils 
er excellent for my work.” 
W, Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. 


VIRGI 


Yours 


Jersey 


Am. BANK NOTE Co., Art Depart. 
“ From a careful trial now of several months, I am 
they far exceed any I have ever used.” Ma 


N. Y., July 5, 1876. 
rfectly satisfied 
tfully yours, 

LLIAM MAIN SMILIE. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct, 1, 1877. 
“Myself and sister, in teaching our drawing-classes, use your Dixon 
Pencils, and we prefer them to any other.” 
NIA CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inet. 
“Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, stam Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhausted mines of Barrowdale in Cum- 
berland Your Artists’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the beat I 
ever had in my hand.” 


Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. Y. 


Yours truly, 
CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG, 


Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 
to us for samples, sending 9 cts, in stamps. 


City, N. J. 
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aud all Accessories and Out- 
tits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 

. Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
a= for three stamps. 

Mention this paper. 


Chemical ‘Apparetas, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on 193e0w 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
NO. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & “Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 
Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 
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THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The pane ELASTIC 
TRUS worn with pee 
fect night and day, 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain. Sold at GREATLY 
EEDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
country. Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 
ELAS C TRUSS CO. 683 Broadway,N.Y¥. 25022 


()UR.PREMIUM LIST 
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Vesey Importer and Manwfacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


The Perfected Stylografic Pen --- A. T. Cross Patent. 


CARRIES Will not Blot, 
ITs nor Leak, 
nor wear out. 


The best of all Fountain Pens. Several sizes for desk or pocket. Our latest ogee, Little Giant, has 
rovements. Only 3 inches long. $23.50; with ring and silk neck-cord, 83.00. Satisfaction war- 
ranted. May be “5 after a week’s trial if unsatisfactory. Beware of imitations. Get the best and only 
nuine, stampt A. Cross. Send for circular. Hambler Pocket holds lead-pencils and Stylografic 
ens. Made of fine leather: Fastens to vest or coat. Price, 20c. to 40c. 
We manufacture a Ape seniaty of goods specially adapted for teachers and students. Send for illustrated 
catalog, and mention this 


READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY C9., 
23 —53 Franklin St., BOSTON. 4 Bond St, NEW YORK. 69 State St., CHICAGO. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


trated and Priced Cat- 191 Greenwich St. 
(Fermerly HALL & BENJAMIN.) 


alogue, 25c. NEW YORK. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ysical and Chemical Apparatus. 
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American Institute, Franklin Institute, &c. 


Received the on] 


Illustrated Catalogues sent postpaid, on application. 
OFFICE, 150 Tremont Boston. bs. nee, from 10 A. M. to 4 mM. 


NEW PROCESS OF DRY COPYINC. 
Patented May 18 and June 1, 1880, 


The simplest, cheapest, and best method ever invented for the duplication of 
writings or drawings; especially adapted for Superintendents and Teachers in 
preparing questions for examinations for teachers and pupils. 


Patents for this process having now been issued to us, the manufacture, sale, 
or USE of any gelatine copying-pad other than the HEKTOGRAPH is illegal, and 
will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 

Send for circular. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, 
22 and 24 Church St, NEW YORK. 


Headquarters for New-Engiand, 3 Arch Street, Boston. 
_ Agency, a E. Washington Street. 


DUSTLESS ORAYONS Clean, white, 
economical. Send for sample. 
DUSTLESS FRASERS and 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, Dosti nes ; ; samples of 
most improved mail for 15 cents 
the The Puakanes BAKER, PRATT & CO. chool 18 142 and 
only bolted and braced School | Grand Street, NEW Y 


New-England School Furnis Furnishing (Co. 
31 Pranklin 8t., Boston. 
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WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 
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pany. Hawley ENGLAND PUBLIS G COM- 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
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IN MEMORIUM, — REV. BARNAS SEARS, 


BY MRS, SARAH M. WYMAN, 
Not as for other men in death, for thee 
We mourn; the world’s grateful testimony 
Is, life in life; great throbbings of the heart 
That pants for good, — of such, thyself a part; 
oe in many lives, and many yet 
To be. 


Thy grave with evening dews is wet; 

The face, serenely sweet, ‘neath mantling snows, 
As if o’er autumn, winter morn arose, 

Pale dews can never hide. The smile urbane, 
The gentle courtesy, sincere, humane, 

The dignity of worth that scorned the wrong, 
Benign, discreet, untiring, spotless, strong 

For truth, with one accord, inscribed upon 

Thy memory. The fervent clasp that won, 

The earnest wish, unfeigned, the peerless grace 
In counsel,—thus the golden woof we trace, 
That sweet compassion wore with tranquil power 
To form the fabric of thy courtly dower. 


The eye’s mild lustre lies in on repose; 

No more the fervent lips great thoughts disclose 
In words of rigor, terse, acute, compact; 

Yet, on the printed page they lie intact 

For future years to scan. 


Oh! be it ours, 
Low at thy feet, in crystal-girded bowers, 
O’ershadowed by the Throne of God, to see 
The glory of the Lamb, and learn of thee 
The unrevealed, — beyond all human thought, — 
But in the great hereafter, richly taught. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Two Mistakes, —I think most persons who have 
given the matter careful attention will admit that there 
are certain evil tendencies on the increase amongst us,— 
tendencies which, whilst not caused to any appreciable 
extent by the public schools, should nevertheless be 
considered by teachers, and should be checked or coun- 
teracted in every school. ‘Two of these tendencies are, 


(i) a turning away from mechanical, household, and 
agricultural pursuits ; (2) a giving of culture to the in- 
tellect chiefly, and, in the earnest effort to do this, neg- 
lecting to give culture to the moral nature. — B. F. 
Shaub, Supt. Lancaster County, Pa. 


is Rear Tracuine.— The Popular Science 
Monthly knows, and, better than all, tells what real 


teaching is. While sharply discriminating between|, 


the sham article and the genuine material, it says, “A 
man may be deep in physics, profound in astronomy, 
and yet know very little concerning the mechanism, 
growth, and various conditions of the unfolding faculties 
of the child.” In other words a college professor may 
not know how to teach. “It matters nothing how 
clear, simple, and accurate is the text of a book; if it is 
not skillfully suited to the early stages of mental activ- 
ity, it will fail as a work for beginners.” “To begin 
by giving children general principles and making them 
learn lessons embodying the results and outcome of 


scientific thought is a fundamental educational mis- 


to give instruction in the Greek and French languages, 


take.” Much poor work goes under the name of good astronomy, geology, rhetoric, logic, intellectual and 
teaching, and it is evident that we are to pass through moral science, and political economy.” — Massachusetts 


a thorough revolution before there will be a general 
practising of what is right and avoiding what is wrong 


Statutes. 


Sirent Lerrers. — Consider the amount of money 


in our schools. We have known a large class look for|and time wasted in writing or setting up silent letters. 


succesive days at a professor, who all the time was in- 
cessantly talking and doing, without really learning 
but little. Little mental activity was excited, little 
quickness of thought awakened and made sharper and 


stronger. It was a rain of words, with no mental 
quickening and growth. A good text-book for learners, 
and a learned book, logical and scientific, are two diff- 
erent things. Both are excellent in their places, but 
both are not equally useful in the class room.— Barnes’ 
Ed. Montily. 


ScHoois nor AsyLums.— Primary school-work, es- 
pecially, should not be attempted by the lazy, prosy, 
indifferent, unsympathetic teacher ; nor should a broken- 
down, half-demented, antiquated, peevish, old crone be 
quartered upon a primary department even to save her 
from the alms-house. Yet this is frequently done as an 
act of charity by school-boards who think that anybody 
can properly teach young children. Better, a thousand 
times better, to donate the salary to such teacher, and 


close the school-room door against both her and the pu- 
pils. Better, infinitely better, that the child go un- 
taught, than to be wrongly taught in the outset, or 
rather stultified, crippled, perhaps ruined forever as to 
scholarship.—Pacific Home and School Journal. 


EXAMINATION AND CRAMMING. — For the past 
twenty years, examinations have been the rage in Eng- 
land. Dr. Wiese, the head of the Prussian school sys- 
tem, says that he found that almost every young per- 
son in the island either is passing an examination or is 
getting ready for one; and he pronounces a grave cen- 
sure upon this crude mechanical contrivance, declaring 
it to be no test of educational excellence, and a serious 
injury to the English school system. But England is 
wedded to it, in spite of the protests of such men as 
Prof. Huxley. For is it not the application of the 
mercantile spirit of education, — the sacred principle of 
free competition, and devil take the hindmost? It 
may ruin health, may foster cramming, may supersede 
the idea of learning for learning’s sake, and may shut 
out the best capacities of the teacher from exercise. 
But then it is British, Free-tradish; and it gives re- 
sults which can be tabulated in Parliamentary returns, 
and quoted by ministers in presenting educational bud- 
gets. ‘The moral harm done to the young by this and 
every other incentive to emulation is incalculable. The 


It can be easily proved that even the omission of si- 


lent letters would result in a saving of seven cent., 
to say nothing of the seventeen per cent. to be gained 
by a perfect fonetic system.—Z. O. Vaille. 


Tue PResIDENT ON Epucation.—The “ remarks of 
Gen R. B. Hayes,” as the president modestly entitles 
his adresses to his old soldiers on the pamphlet slips 
with which he favors the newspapers, will be found in- 
teresting as usual. The president turns over big prob- 
lems for the public thought, — problems which the 
Puritan fathers had in mind when they founded the 
common-schools, and which were close to the heart of 
Jefferson and all the fathers of the republic. Mr. 
Hayes’s educational policy includes the white man, the 
negro, and the Indian; the last of whom, he antici- 
pates, will soon “ belong to himself, like every other cit- 


izen.” Good deal of aman, this Hayes; not worried by 
the hurrah-boys of the campaign, but deeply and patri- 
otically conscious of those real dangers of popular gov- 
ernment with which neither party seems ready to grap- 
ple, and which go before the contest and follow the con- 
test, whichever way it turns.—Springfield Republican. 


IDENTICAL COURSES OF STUDY FOR CITY 
AND COUNTRY. 


BY A. P. STONE, LL.D., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


I commence a very brief consideration of the subject 
by throwing into the air an interrogation-mark, and 
asking the question, Shall courses of study for city and 
for country schools be identical ? 

I understand a course of study to be a systematic ar- 
rangement of the work to be done in a school, indicat- 
ing, to some extent, the amount and kind of work re- 
quired, with proper assignments and limitations of time, 
more or less, for the several divisions and subdivisions 
of the work. Work without method, in school as else- 
where, is largely barren of the best results, often disap- 
pointing and profitless, 

A carefully systematized course of study is possible 
accordingly as the school is classified or graded, and a 
graded school is a school conducted on the well-known 
principle of the division of labor,—a principle which un- 
derlies the highest success of the various productive in- 
dustries of our country. But the extent to which this 


selfishness which we deplore in our mercantile classes, | division of labor can be carried always depends largely 
and resent in our politicians, is fostered in every nearly|ypon the kind and amount of work to be done, the 
school, academy, college and university in the country, |number of laborers employed, and other similar modify- 
the by method of prizes, marks, class-rank honors, and s0/ing circumstances. So with a course of study for schools, 
forth. ‘There area few schools, like Miss Anna C. Brack-| 7, cannot, I am sure, be a stereotyped form to be used 


ett’s in New York, from which the whole paraphernalia of identically for all places and under all circumstances, 


emulation is excluded, and yet it is found that there 
upils live and learn at least as well as do those who 
are constantly stimulated by appeals to all that is base 
and selfish in human nature.—Penn Monthly. 


Hien Scuoois.—“ Every town having five hundred 
families shall maintain a school” wherein shall be 


ht “ ral history, bookkeeping, surveying, geom- 
the civil| dered changes desirable; and I am very certain that if 


monwealth and of the United States, | called upon to-day for the purpose, I should not make 


etry, natural phil 
polity of this com 


and the Latin language ; and in every town containing 
4,000 inhabitants the teacher or teachers of the schools 


uired by this section shall, in addition to the 
instructions before required, be competent 


branches 


It has its purposes, its conditions, and its limitations, 
all of which are real and inevitable, and must be recog- 
nized. I have had some experience in making, and in 
assisting in making, courses of study for several dif- 
ferent school communities, as well as in using those 
courses, and in modifying them after trial had ren. 


courses the same for the cities of Cambridge and Fall 
River; for Springfield and Dedham; for Shutesbury, 
with its farming population on the highlands of Frank- 
lin, and for Provincetown, with her people who go down 
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to the sea in ships. In the circumstances of these sev- 
eral communities there are differences, if not very great, 
yet considerable and sufficiently important and obvious 
to require and justify corresponding differences and va- 
riations in the character and limitations of their school 
work, 

But, says an objector, do not the children of those 
places all require for the duties of life substantially the 
same mental pabulum and similar training? Substan- 
tially similar, perhaps, but identical is the requirement 
whose fitness we are now considering. The human sys- 
tem needs for its support and proper growth the assim- 
ilation of certain elements of food; but necessity and 
accident require important modifications even in our 
daily bread. The food of the Esquimaux, in the rigor- 
ous climate of his Northern home, is not identical with 
that of the listless dweller in a tropical clime; not the 
same in the lumberman’s camp in the forests of Maine 
and Canada, and with the fireside workers in this city ; 
and the bill of fare at the Hotel Brunswick, with its 
ample resources, is not that of Ouray and Bright Eyes 
and their dusky followers in the wilds of the far West. 

The different circumstances and conditions between 
the schools of the city and those of the country, which 
require different courses of study, seem to me to be these : 

1. The length of time during which the schools are 
in session. The city schools in this Commonwealth 
almost uniformly have a school year of forty weeks or 
ten months, while the greater part of the country towns 
average from twenty-five to fifty per cent. less, having 
variously from eight months down to five months and a 
fraction. 

Now a course of study for these shorter schools, which 
will give their children the elements of a very fair edu- 
cation, certainly cannot be profitably used in the city of 
Boston, or in Salem, with their ten months of schooling, 
without being considerably expanded by the introduc- 
tion of more subjects of instruction, or fuller text-books, 
or both, and by devoting more time to some features of 
every branch taught. Difficulties equally great would 
be experienced in an attempt to use the full city course 
in the shorter school of the country. This difference, 
so long as it exists, is an established fact, one whose 
bearings can hardly be misinterpreted, — certainly not 
gainsaid. Will it be said that the country school year 
should be extended to ten months? But it is not so 
extended, and we must take it as it is, and not as we 
would have it for theory’ssake. Furthermore, were the 
school year longer, there is a full offset to that, to be 
mentioned presently. 

2. The size of a school ; that is, the number of pupils 
brought together in a building, or group of buildings, 
and the grading of which the school will thereby admit, 
are, in ahigh degree, important in determining the feat- 
ures of a course of study. I suppose that in every city 
in Massachusetts there can probably be found one or more 
schools, of at least four hundred pupils, in a single 
building, and, in not a few cases, schools with two or 
three times that number. Again, many of those schools, 
— grammar schools, for example, —do not cover the 
whole school course, but only four or five years of it. 
Such schools admit of a very minute subdivision of 
labor; the grading is sharp, and pupils can pass onward, 
from grade to grade, with no considerable gap or inter- 
val between. In the country there is quite a large 
number of towns, in each of which the entire school 
population of all grades is just about four hundred. 
But this population is spread over a considerable area 
of territory, and distributed through from six to four- 
teen, or more, schools. Below this class are many more 
towns whose numbers are much less, yet no less widely 
diffused. Indeed, there are in Massachusetts about a score 
of towns, in none of which are there one hundred children 
of school age, and, in some cases, only thirty, and fif- 
teen; and yet, in those last-named towns, there are from 
two to seven schools. It is manifestly absurd to sup- 
pose that those small mixed schools can use the course 
of study of our city, or of Worcester or New Bedford. 


There must, unavoidably, be fewer branches taught, 
and smaller text-books in some branches, less time given 
to a subject and to a recitation, and less side-work; in- 
fact, a course widely different from that of the city or 
larger community. 

3. Another consideration which I mention is the dif- 
ference in the occupations and pursuits of the commu- 
nities by which the schools are supported. The children 
of an agricultural community must labor upon the farm 
a portion of the year, and if the schools are in session 
they cannot attend constantly. Their course must be a 
shorter one. So, also, in a small manufacturing com- 
munity,—a factory village, for example,—there will be 
the same necessity for the children to leave the school 
for a part of the year and engage in labor for their own 
support and for that of their families and friends. In 
a larger community, of more diversified interests, the 
schools would be less affected by this element in the 
constituency of the school. And it can be readily seen, 
I think, from this, that even in different cities courses 
of study must differ, as I have before intimated. Fall 
River and New Haven (with no disrespect to either) 
must probably use a different course in their lower 
grades. 

4. The upper, or high school grades of a course must, 
in some respects, be adapted to the community in which 
it is to be used. A city, or large community, can have 
a high school course of, say, four years and a wide pro- 
gramme of studies. A small community cannot ;—such 
a course there is far too expensive, and impossible for 
the want of numbers. As a matter of fact, it is well 
known that high schools, when supported in small 
county towns, have, for the most part, short courses; 
and many of those schools are really only a grammar 
school, with a high-school class at the top. 

But I will not dwell upon this point, neither will 
mention others, which might be adduced. There is, I 
fully admit, what may be, and is, termed the true order 
of studies, founded in sound philosophy, tested and ap- 
proved by experience, and on that idea a course of study 
should be constructed. But, having that for its base, 
the conditions of its use necessitate modifications,— 
sometimes slight, often considerable and important; 
and I am, therefore, compelled to believe that for city 
and for country schools courses of study cannot be 
identical. 


HOW OUR DISTRICT SCHOOL WAS “ TONED 
DOWN.” 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


“ The first class in arithmetic will take their places,” 
said little Miss Bardwell, the teacher in the “ Wheeler ” 
district, and the boys and girls in the back seats came 
in a harum-scarum way down the aisles to their position 
on the floor. 

“ Not quite so much noise,” said the teacher, pleas- 
antly, lifting her white little hand in a warning way, 
at which Tom Snow pretended to be frightened, and 
dropped his slate upon the floor with a great racket. 
To add to the confusion, Charlie Wells, feigning to trip 
his foot, fell sprawling upon the floor. At this all the 
boys shouted and laughed, the little girls almost giggled 
themselves double, while the big girls, every one of 
whom was larger and taller than their teacher, tittered 
behind their books. 

“T hope you have not hurt yourself,” said Miss 
Bardwell, in sympathetic tones, as she assisted Charlie 
to rise; who, at the light touch of her hand on his coat- 
sleeve, made a great ado, pretending his arm had been 
broken by the fall. His mock groans and ridiculous 
grimaces raised another laugh, but order was soon re- 
stored, and the lesson over “Partial Payments” went 
on very well until a shower of chestnuts began to rattle 
around the room as if they had been shaken from a tree 
by a strong wind. 

Miss Bardwell looked about her in amazement, and 


as she was trying to ascertain who the culprit was, one 


of the flying nuts hit her forehead, making a black-and- 
blue spot that lasted for weeks. Two or three of the 
smaller children who had been hit now fell to crying, 
and little Jennie Swift lisped : 

“Pleathe, schoolma’am, it is Georgie Burrowths, and 
he is up overhead.” 

“ George Burrows will take his place in the arithme- 
tic class immediately,” said Miss Bardwell, with decis- 
ion, casting her full blue eyes upward to a dark square 
hole in the middle of the ceiling of the little country 
school-house. 

Presently a pair of immense cow-hide boots, followed 
by a pair of long, slim legs, an ungainly body, and a 
rather repulsive face, appeared through the scuttle, and 
after hanging a few moments by the long arms in mid- 
air, dropped upon the floor, and hitched along to one 
end of the recitation-seat. 

“ Alvin Brown will go to the blackboard and do the 
second example in Partial Payments, while the rest of 
the class will give me the United States Rule for com- 
puting the interest required in these examples,” said the 
teacher, not appearing to notice as yet the’ shameful 
actions of her pupils. 

Alvin was a short little fellow, and he began his ex- 
ercise by heaping up a pile of stove-wood under the 
blackboard. 

“ What are you doing that for?” asked Miss Bard- 
well, 

“So I can begin at the top of the board. These sums 
in Partial Payments stretch out like thunder.” 

This speech evoked the expected laughter, of which 
the teacher wisely, under the circumstances, took no 
notice then. Matters now progressed quite orderly for 
a while, until the woodpile upon which Alvin was 
perched tumbled down, and boy, wood, and all were 
rolling over the floor. The uproar that ensued after 
this greatly exceeded that which followed the former 
disturbances. 

“ Marshall Perkins will go out and get me a switch,” 
said Miss Bardwell, with some severity. “I cannot put 
up with such shameful actions.” So Marshall ran out 
of the schoolroom for the instrument that was to be used 
on some of his mates, with great alacrity. 

“ Please, schoolma’m, can I go home ?” asked little 
Helen Newton, jumping up; “my stomach aches.” 

“What makes your stomach ache, my dear?” asked 
the teacher, laying her hands caressingly on the curly 
head of the child. 

“ Oh, it always make my stomach ache when the big 
boys are whipped, and I want to go home.” 


Hereupon Marshall returned with a tiny bit of an 
apple-tree sprout, not big enough to hurt a kitten, and 
handed it to the teacher. “ You know very well, Mar- 
shall, that will not do,” she said. “James Fox, you 
may go over there, across the road, and see what you 
can get,—something fit to punish these unruly boys 
with,” 

James was gone a good deal longer time than it took 
Marshall to go on the same errand, but when he did re- 
turn it was with an old, large, disused fishing-pole that 
he had found on the bank of the brook that ran near the 
school-house. After the tumultuous laughter evoked by 
his appearance in the school-room with that unseemly 
and unwieldly rod of correction in his hand was sup- 
pressed, Miss Bardwell, saying that it was now twelve 
o’clock, dismissed the school, and without another word 
quietly left the room and proceeded to her boarding- 
place near by. She said no more as she went out, but 
the delicate purple veins now so clearly defined in her 
white neck and face, and the trembling lids and tear- 
suffused lashes of her eyes, told how deep the wounds 
had been made by this brutal conduct on the part of her 
“big boy ” pupils. ; 

“ By golly, boys,” said James Fox, after he had 
watched her out of the yard, “ she was crying when she 
came round the corner of the school-house; I saw her 
face through the window.” 

“Was she?” cried Marshall Perkins, who was de- 
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youring the plump quarter of a mince-pie he had just 
produced from his capacious dinner-basket ; “I never 
thought she was going to feel so about it. All the 
teachers before have got mad and scolded, and it was 
such fun to hear ’em sputter.” 

“TI think we’ve treated her plaguey mean,” said 
Charlie Wells, who was dividing a big red apple with 
Rosa Holton, “and I, for one, am ashamed of myself.” 

“ And she’s just as patient as a lamb, too,” said Wal- 
ter Willard, as he was making way with a huge slice of 
bread and butter; “if she wasn’t patient she couldn’t 
ever made me see through Long Division as she has.” 

“ Mother saw a lady at Trenton, the other day,” said 
Rosa, “who knew all about Miss Bardwell. She said 
she was the best girl that ever lived. Her father and 
mother are both dead, and she has educated herself, and 
now takes care of a lame brother, who is this winter 
away down at Dr. Sweet’s, in Connecticut, to be treated.” 

“ And he makes pictures of birds and animals,” spoke 
up Winthrop Goodrich, “and Miss Bardwell wants to 
educate him so he can be a painter, and support him- 
self that way.” 

“This lady,” went on Rosa, “said that Miss Bard- 
well was a—a—let me think—what was the word,—oh, 
a conscientious teacher; that she chose teaching for a 
living, because she thought she could do ever so much 
good in that way, and she is very fond of children.” 

“ And they say she’s got a ’plendid education,” said 
Rosa’s little sister, Minnie, with her mouth full of gin- 
gerbread. 

“She’s all-fired good company, anyhow,” said Tom 
Snow, who was the oldest scholar in school. “I was 
over to her boarding-place, last night, and she sung 
ballads and played new games, and was just as nice as 
a bouquet of May-flowers in March. I felt as mean as 
the ‘old boy’ the minute I dropped my slate on pur- 
pose this forenoon, and set you all agoing. I move that 
we all agree to behave better the rest of the term; now 
its only just begun. We need somebody to tone us 
down a little, and take off the sharp edges. I know 
we scholars in the Wheeler district are a rough set, as 
everybody says, and I, for one, am willing to be im- 
proved.” 

“And I,” “And I,” “And I,” responded several 
eager voices. 

“T t-tell you w-what,,’ stuttered George Bangs; “I 
mo-mo-move we or-or-organize a society for the improv- 
ment of our m-m-manners, and put in Tom Snow for 
pr-pr-president.” 

“ All right,” said Tom, with alaugh ; we won’t spend 
time talking about it either; and I motion that we set 
to work at once, and clear up the school-room, and put 
things in order.” 

“Splendid!” cried Florence Caldwell. “I will 
sweep, while the boys pick up the wood. Sister Mary, 
you run home and get our stove-brush and black- 
ing, and the rest of you go to the woods and bring some 
pine boughs and bitter-sweet berries to put over the 
windows and the door and the blackboard.” 

“And I will run home and get my new illuminated 
motto, ‘Order is Heaven’s first law,’ and hang it over 
the clock where we can all see it,” said Flora Judd. 


The result was that thirty willing pairs of hands had 
transformed the untidy, plain, little school-room into a 
bower of beauty before the return of the teacher at one 
o'clock, She came in with a weary and discouraged 
look, her eyes very red from weeping, and a large patch 
of brown paper on her forehead, where one of George 
Burrow’s chestnuts had struck her that morning. 

When she opened the school-room door, and found 
the floor, which was usually littered up with fragments 
of lunches, apple-cores, and chestnut and walnut shells, 
neatly swept; the large, cast-iron stove polished as black 
a8 the coats of the crows that kept up such a cawing on 
the neighboring pines; the bare walls decorated with 
green boughs and red berries, and a little bouquet of 
scarlet geranium on the teacher’s desk, and the illumin- 
ated motto hanging up behind it, — her look of pleased 


surprise was touching enough to move the most prosaic 
of her pupils. Ina corner near the desk stood a slim, 
tough, walnut “withe,” which surely never had been 
placed there had not the boys made up their minds that 
there should be no necessity for its use. The water-pail 
was filled with fresh water, and the tin drinking-cup 
hung on a newly-driven nail above it. 

The scholars, who had by their disorderly habits for 
the previous week nearly driven this patient little 
teacher to distraction, were now quietly in their seats, 
and at the first touch of the bell took out their books, 
piled all but the one each needed at first neatly on one 
side of their desks, and fell to studying with a will. 

The tearful smile which brightened up Miss Bard- 
well’s face, as she took in the situation, from the motto 
over her clock to the individual demeanor of her pupils 
who seemed to be carrying out its sentiment, would 
have completely upset the newly-acquired dignity of 
the more thoughtless ones, had not Tom Snow’s sharp 
eyes seen everything, and a warning shake of his curly 
head kept them in order. 

Miss Bardwell said nothing about the happy change 
in the deportment of her pupils, but the grateful effect 
penetrated her like a pleasant odor, and the old-time 
restful, yet cheerful expression gradually stole over and 
shone from her sweet face. She complimented, how- 
ever, the good taste that had prompted and carried out 
the adornment of the school-room. As the remaining 
days of the term sped on, she did everything in her 
power to show her appreciation of the good conduct of 
her scholars. Never a school before made such rapid 
progress in study as well as marked improvement in 
manners, and there never had been such a delightful 
winter spent in that old Wheeler district school. 

It was years after, when Miss Bardwell was Mrs. 
Thomas Snow, and she was the presiding genius in the 
old Snow homestead, and her lame brother, who had 
become a distinguished painter, was spending a week’s 
vacation with his sister, that the little story was read 
at the weekly meeting of the “ Wheeler District Liter- 
ary Club,” held at her house, and she heard for the first 
time of that society for the promotion of good manners, 
which was organized in that little school-house on that 
most trying day to her, and of which her husband was 
president. 


FRUITAGE. 


BY ANNIE E. COLE. 
The tendrils of the spreading vine 
Were green when earth was young; 
And still they ’round the ages twine, 
Where poet’s lyre has rung. 
Beside the ark a vineyard lies,— 
A warning evermore,— 
And Israel’s spies, fair Eshcol’s prize 
Of burdened sweetness bore. 


While other fruits in wildness share 
The Eden exiles’ doom, 

The nations plant with gracious care 
The vine where gardens bloom ; 

And tones of mirth, and festal rhymes,— 
The merry song and tale,— 

And silvery chimes, at fruitage times, 
Still freight the Autumn gale. 


Long may the grape its fullness pour 
th open fragrant hands; 

Long may it cast its bounties o’er 
The hungry, waiting lands; 

Far dearer are the orchard bowers, 
So fraught with sweet home ties; 

Or fruit or flowers, the boon is ours 
That in the apple lies. 


The creeping sunbeam dimly smiled 
Beneath the limbs arched o’er, 
Where high the amber fruits had piled 
The jeweled, velvet floor. 
Not golden Hesperides poured, 
With all its festal charms, 
As fair a hoard as Autumn stored 
In the old orchard’s arms. 


Still may the clusters of the vine 
The passing years perenne: 

But nearer, dearer, ere enshrine 
The apple’s lovelier bloom. 

The purple grape, afar or near, 
Awakes a festive glow ;— 

For homely cheer, in winter drear, 
The mellow — grow. 

Warren, R. I., Sept., 1880. 


SOME CAUTIONS. 
BY B, SHAUB, 


We think it is admitted by all who have given the 
matter careful attention, that there are certain evil ten- 
dencies on the increase amongst us; tendencies which, 
whilst not caused to any appreciable extent by the pub- 
lic schools, should nevertheless be considered by teach- 
ers, and should be checked or guarded against in all 
kinds of schools. I shall speak of two of these tenden- 
cies only: (1) A turning away from mechanical, house- 
hold, and agricultural pursuits; (2) A giving of culture 
to the intellect chiefly, and in the earnest effort to do 
this, forgetting or neglecting to give culture to the 
moral nature. 

And as to the tendency first mentioned, I am 
constrained to say that teachers everywhere should do 
all in their power to promote the formation of a taste 
(or at least of a very high respect) for mechanical, in- 
dustrial, household, and agricultural pursuits. Whilst 
it is not true that the schools are responsible for all, or 
even the greater part of the erroneous ideas now so 
prevalent in regard to non-professional labor, it may 
easily be that they are responsible for some of them. 
How many of you had teachers who spoke earnestly to 
you about the importance of learning a trade, or of use- 
fulness being possible in any department of necessary 
labor, and made you feel as enthusiastic about these 
things, a8 you were made to feel about spelling or his- 
tory, or the wonderful professional possibilities within, 
or, more probably, without your reach? How many of 
you had teachers who instilled any true ideas whatever 
in regard to so-called manual labor? Didn’t they gen- 
erally tell you you were too smart to waste (?) your 
time in any but professional pursuits? And you be- 
lieved the teacher; of course, you did! and so do the 
pupils of to-day. 

But this being true, how cautious the teacher should 
be not to sow, either consciously or unconsciously, the 
seeds of dislike or of contempt for manual labor. This 
sort of weed grows rank enough in society without any 
cultivation being needed on the part of teachers. Let 
theirs be the noble work of eradicating all false notions 
concerning labor. We want teachers everywhere to 
have right views of this matter and deep convictions of 
their duty in regard to it. Notonly the common-school 
teacher, but the professors in the normal schools and in 
the colleges must awake to action in regard to this 
much-neglected matter. Every one of us will have to 
work earnestly and persistently in order to counteract 
successfully the pernicious views concerning manual 
labor which pupils imbibe from fond but ofttimes fool- 
ish parents and friends. 

It is frequently said that the public schools educate 
the child not for its station in life, but out of it. I have 
no sympathy whatever with the spirit which generally 
accompanies that statement. If there be any truth in 
it,—and I suppose there is,—I think I see how, in many 
instances, it is a good thing rather than an evil one; 
and if so, the statement loses its force as an argument 
against public schools, for which purpose it is generally 
used. rue education always develops aspiration, —a 
longing for something better than has been known. 
Who can tell what the station in life will be? In these 
United States, especially, station in life is exchangeable. 
Teach your pupils to aspire. Don’t crush aspiration. 
It is laudable, and always needs wise direction ; but re- 
pression, never. There are other channels besides offi- 
cial, professional, and mercantile into which it may be 
directed. Here is the crucial work, — to direct wisely. 
This requires superior wisdom. Do we have it? If 
we have it not, let us no longer continue lacking here- 
in, so that we may wisely take into consideration the 
probabilities as well as the possibilities before the pupil 
in our care, and thus be enabled to give more judicious 
direction to their aspirations. And whilst giving train- 
ing to the intellect, we must hold out to our pupils the 
promise that they may become good mechanics, good 
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farmers, good housekeepers, rather than governors or 
lawyers or teachers, even; and, above all things, we 
must root out the notion that labor which is not pro- 
fessional is menial. I repeat, we must do these things 
if we would perform our duty as teachers. We must 
not merely speak of them, we must livethem. I despise 
the person who, by his actions or otherwise, shows dis- 
respect for his fellowman because, forsooth, he is not 
in professional life. A teacher who does this is, in my 
opinion, one of the most despicable of despised beings, 
and is a prolific source ofevil, and an in tolerable nui- 
sance, which should be immediately abated. 


I say that teachers have been remiss in these matters, 
and are responsible for the aversion to industrial and 
household pursuits which has arisen in consequence of 
this remissness. Theirs has been a sin of omission 
rather than of commission. We shall not teach trades; 
we are not, and should not, be called upon to do this. 
But we have a greater work to perform; a work for 
higher worth; a work whose results touch life at all 
points and at all times; a work which requires us to 
strive to fill our pupils with a spirit of usefulness, of 
helpfulness ; a spirit of duty and of manly and womanly 
achievement; a spirit of eternal love of doing, and of 
eternal hatred of not doing; a spirit which shall burn 
out of the girls the disposition to do naught but crochet 
all winter and croquet all summer, and, out of the boys, 
the disposition to do naught but play base-ball for six 
months, and to attend. baser balls during the remainder, 
or, it may be, during the whole of the year; a spirit 
which shall prevent girls and boys from growing up 
into useless women and spendthrift men. 


And now a few words as to the second tendency men- 
tioned, and I shall conclude. I believe teachers should 
be cautioned to give more attention than they now do 
to the culture of the moral nature of their pupils. It 
is too much neglected. Direct and positive attention 
is given to it in but few schools. Is it safe to leave 
moral culture to chance? Would it not be less danger- 
ous to leave culture of the intellect to chance, than to 
leave culture of the moral nature thus? Knowledge is 
not a panacea for crime, and ignorance is not the only 
source of it. That education of the intellect materially 
diminishes crime, is not yet clearly proved. It does, 
however, change the nature of crime committed. Now, 
whilst holding the above opinion, I must affirm also that 
I do not believe that public-school training can ever be- 
come a cause of crime, as is alleged in the report of the 
Pennsylvania State penitentiaries for 1879. I do not be- 
lieve this allegation, and shall not believe it, until after 
it shall have been satisfactorily proved. The schools are 
not responsible for the crimes everywhere so abundant. 
Society and parents have joint responsibility in the 
matter; but still the schools might and should do more 
to form good moral character. It is of much more im- 
portance than scholarship. It may be said that parents 
are not interested in the moral training of their children 
to the extent that they arein their intellectual training. 
If this be true, by so much the more exists the necessity 
for moral culture in the schools. Much can certainly 
be done in the schools to promote this culture. Per- 
haps the best way to do it is to do so informally, but 
persistently and continuously. It should be dwelt upon 
at every suitable opportunity in every school-house, from 
the highest to the lowest. In every association of 
teachers, be it National, State, County, or District, it 
should receive emphatic recognition, and should be lifted 
up into that prominence which its supreme importance 
demands. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that I advocate not 
that pupils shall be taught less of the school branches, 
or shall be taught trades in the schools, but that, through 
the efforts of their teachers, they shall become more 
fully possessed of the idea of usefulness, and shall be 
actuated by it; not that technical religion shall be for- 
mally taught in the public schools, but that the ideas 


the exaltation and the true prosperity of nations and of 
individuals. Well will it be for the Nation and for its 
schools when all connected with their administration 
shall feel the importance of the ideas of usefulness, of 
character, of true religion, and of God, and when no 
teacher shall ever sink the God idea or the Book of 


books. Then will the Nation and its schools have 
infused into them that salt which, wanting, they would 
“thenceforth be good for nothing but to be cast out 
and to be trodden under foot of men.” 


THE LOOKER- ON. 


— The Chinese have classed us as outside barbarians. With- 
out discussing the justice of the description, we may still in- 
quire whether we are either wise or witty in classing them as 
half civilized. In regard to the industry, character, and state 
of society of foreign peoples, our geographies would bear re- 
vision as safely as would their pronouncing alphabetical lists of 
foreign names. If exclusiveness is a mark of fractional civil- 
ization less than unity, we at the present moment represent a 
fractional part of civilization smaller and more vulgar than that 
of the Chinese. By the present commercial policy of the gov- 
ernment of the Flowery Kingdom, a Chinaman can buy a ship 
wherever he pleases and sail it under the flag of his country. 
But an American is not allowed such privileges. A Chinese 
embassy is on a tour making arrangements with the govern- 
ments of other States for the extension of Chinese trade and 
commerce; whereas by the policy of our Government, during 


the past twenty years, the shipping of the United States has 
been swept off the high seas. Should an intelligent and disin- 
terested visitor from Mars drop Spon our sphere, it is a ques- 
tion, to which grand division of the globe he would accord the 
credit of being the most highly civilized. 


— The session of the School of Philosophy at Concord is al- 
most the only evidence we have had during the year, that the 
study of metaphysics has become obsolete in the United States. 
That it is obsolescent no one who watches the current of 
thought at the present time need be reminded. ‘‘ What we 
want is observation, a constant study of concrete objects,” is 
the utilitarian cry that guides the educational methods and 
scientific aims of the present generation, both in England and 
America. This is all very well as far as it goes; but were it 
not for metaphysics, the science that treats of being, in its na- 
ture, irrespective of its manifestation in individual forms, we 
should have very little of that practical science which is the 
boast and glory of the nineteenth century. The seventeenth 
century was one of pure speculation. The work of Bacon and 
of Napier was a work of introspection rather than one of ob- 
servation. The Novum organum was the “ go-ahead ”’ signal 
to all modern progress in the practical sciences; yet the phil- 
osophy which created the inductive method, which prepared 
the plans and specifications for our. modern storehouses of 
wealth in facts and processes, was itself the essence of pure 
reasoning and severe introspection. The bands that held 
minds in the power of the Aristotelian system were severed by 
a metaphysical implement as cold and keen, but more highly- 
tempered, than the instruments which forged the shackles. 
The discovery of the circulation of the blood was a mental 
process. Asin the case of the apple to Newton, visible ob- 
jects may suggest a train of thought that may lead to wonder- 
ful discoveries; but in every case the thought must be trained 
in order that the discoveries may be accomplished. Meta- 
physics creates the mental aptitudes that enables us to grap- 
ple with the problems of physical science. It is the specula- 
tions of the seventeenth century that have borne fruit in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth. Mental science may seen vague 
and abstract to him who has not disciplined his mind 
to grasp the meaning of its terms, or follow in its 
trains of reasoning; but without mental science the so-called 
practical branches would exhibit a vast amount of blundering 
work. Metaphysics is the architect, and physics in its various 
ramifications but the patient workman, whose labor is valuable 
to the extent of the obedience it yields tothe master. To make 
comparisons as to the relative importance of these two great 
departments of science were as puerile as to dispute on the 
question, Which is the more likely to marry, aman or a woman ? 
The world needs workers, and the world needs thinkers. 
Without thought chaos only would exist. That we may have 


good workers we must have good thinkers, and the slopwork 
of many of our intellectual workers is too apparent and pain- 
ful not to suggest that it may have arisen from the neglect of 
mental science in the wild rush of the present quarter-centu 
after the tempting baubles and glittering fallacies of a sordi 
utilitarianism. 


— As the season for evening schools is at hand, it may not 
be amiss to give a few hints on the subject. In many of our 
cities an evening school attachment to the public school system 
is provided for in a special appropriation. There is no good 
reason why such an adjunct should not be affixed to the system 
of every city of any pretensions to public spirit and enterprise. 


If, then, young people between the average age of leaving 
school and the age of twenty-one have school-money appropri- 
ated for them, it is no more than just that they should receive 
some of the education for which that money provides. The 
fact that they are at work should emphasize rather than de- 
tract from their claims upon the school fund. Even school 
instruction should be practical. The maximum of practice 
should be given with only such theory as is necessary to facil- 
itate the practice. The studies should be the common Eng- 
lish branches, except in the evening high school, where me- 
chanical drawing, commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, and 
algebra should be taught. There should be as little disciplinary 
machinery as possible, the drill and genuflexions of the day 
school being entirely out of place in the evening school. As 
little moving about as possible should be indulged in by the 
pupils; classes reciting in their seats, and receiving the per- 
sonal attention of the teacher in turn rather than being dealt 
with in the wholesale manner which is so easy and profitable 
in the day school. It is scarcely possible to preserve class or- 


ganization except in reading, spelling, and writing. The pro- 
ficiency of such pupils in arithmetic will be so varied that reg- 
ular class lessons, or class drill, or uniform progress would be 
impracticable. 


— Excessive good order is a feature of many of our public 
schools. This does not proceed from efficiency, but from the 
lack of it in the principal or teacher. A man or woman of 
ability can afford to unbend occasionally, but a stupid person 
must assume a mysterious air and repress all exhibitions of 
human feelings in himself, his assistants, and his pupils. A 
man not secure in his position, not confident of his own power, 
is obliged to check the freedom of intercourse among his sub- 
ordinates, lest a spontaneous interchange of views lead to crit- 
icism and disparagement of his abilityand methods, A strong 
man can afford to be easy, but a weak one, in self-defence, 
must be tyrannical. The effect of such repression is an icy 
gloom in the school, incompatible with natural development 
and enthusiastic progress. Mind, attempting to grow in such 
an atmosphere, is like a potato-vine in a cellar. Sunshine is 
the inspiration of health, and honesty is the sunshine of mind 
upon mind. There can be no honesty in a small, weak mind 
which has usurped the position of a large, strong one. ‘The 
muscular arm can handle with vigor and safety what would be 


shattered by the grasp of distrust or palsy. As honesty is the 
sunshine, so good-nature is the warmth of the mind, and it is 
only a good, strong mind that can shed both on the sensitive, 
responsive, and fruitful capabilities of the school. 


VARIETIES. 


— ‘All proud flesh, wherever it grows, 
Is subject to irritation.”’—J. G. Saxe. 

— Butler’s Analogy.’’—Professor : ‘*‘Mr. T——, you may 
pass on to the ‘Future Life.’’”’ Mr. T——: ‘ Not prepared.’’ 
— It is said of the mosquitoes of South America that they 
sit on the trees and bark, and a great many of them weigh a 
pound, 
— Pedagogue: ‘‘ What is the meaning of the Latin verb 
ignosco?’’ Tall Student (after all the others haye failed to 
give the correct definition): ‘‘I don’t know.” Pedagogue: 
“Right; go up to the head.”’ ‘ 
— “‘Cwsar,” said a good-natured gentleman to his colored 
man, “I did not know till to-day that you had been whipped 
last week.’”’ ‘‘ Didn’t you, massa ?”’ replied Cwsar, know’d 
at the time.”’ 
— “Did you make the train?’ ‘No, it was made in the 
car-shops.”’ ‘‘I mean, did you catch the train?” ‘‘ Of course 
not; it’s not infectious.’’ ‘‘ Well, my Solon, did you arrive at 
the depot in time?” “No, I arrived in an omnibus.”’ ‘ Yes! 
and did you then board the cars?” ‘Alas! I do not keep a 
boarding-house.”’ 
— To embarrass a mathematician, a joker proposed the fol- 
lowing question: “‘ If four calves weigh 360 pounds, how much 
would an old ox weigh?” ‘“‘ To know the answer exactly,” 
replies he, ‘‘ you have only to have yourself weighed.”’ 
— A scholar who was kept in after school was lamenting to 
his mother about his misfortune. ‘‘ You did not understand 
what the teacher said, I suppose,” said she. ‘‘On the con- 
trary,’’ he replied, ‘the master could not understand what I 
wrote.”’ 
— A little girl was sharply reproved by her teacher one day 
because she had struck a fellow scholar, and the teacher took 
occasion to say: ‘“‘ You know, my child, that one should not 
render evil for evil, and especially to one smaller than one’s 
self.’ ‘‘Oh, ma’am!’’ exclaims the little offender, assure 
you she was as big as I am.’’ 
— “Nephew,” asked a farmer, one day, ‘‘ what is your rank 
in your class?’’ ‘‘I am the last but one; or, in reality, you 
may say I am the last, because the one who is below me is 
so stupid, that he counts for nothing.” ‘ What! and you 
have the impudence to answer me thus?”’ ‘My dear uncle,’’ 


of God and of the Christian religion shall be more dis- 
tinctly recognized as the foundations upon which rest 


In many of the States school-money is apportioned on the 
basis of the number of people under twenty-one years of age. 


replied the urchin, “if I were the first I should always be 
afraid of coming down; I am much more tranquil as it is.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


is not :.esponsible for opinions in Tax JouRNAL except 
(The Mi in. the editorial columns, or over his ure. He cannot 
mise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers, Cor- 
Prspondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.) 
ELLING REFORM.—AN EDUCATIONAL NE. 
THE SP CESSITY. 


There are two classes of persons to which the Spelling Re- 
form especially commends itself; and the more thorough and 
complete the reform, the more forcible is this commendation. 
The one class are crying out against the extent of the curricu- 
jum in the public schools. Their war-cry is ‘‘Cram’’; they 
never tire of ringing the changes on this symbo! of fattening 

. A very moderate representative of this class is the 
New York Tribune. It says: ‘‘ There are already too many 
studies, and too advanced ones, in the school courses; already 
too many things are taught in the schools. There is no place 
and no time in the public schools for industrial teaching.” 

The other class are crying out just as earnestly against the 
inefficiency of our public schools. They would add to our cur- 
riculum; they would teach more advanced studies. This class 
may perhaps be fitly represented by Mr. H. S. Lord, who 
says: ‘America’s mistakes in education .... may be most 
quickly and thoroughly corrected by general introduction into 
our schools of both the principles and the practices of industrial 
labor.” 

It is evident that both of these classes can not prevail. 
While the Tribune jdemands ‘‘fewer studies,’ Mr. Lord 
urges the ‘‘ general introduction of industrial labor”; while 
the Tribune says, ‘* The teacher... . has no strength or 
nerve-power to throw away... . in teaching awkward chil- 
dren to sew,’? Mr. Lord quotes Prussia’s motto: ‘‘ What we 
wish to appear in the nation’s life, we must put into the 
schools,’ It is very desirable that such earnest workers draw 
together instead of combatting each other’s positions. If the 
curriculum is already too full,—and the Tribune says that it 
is,—something must come out, before Mr. Lord or Mr. Harris 
can get any thing more in, 

I think that pure phonetics is the natural solvent which will 
bring these active elements into union. Our silent letters, 
and our two hundred symbols to represent forty-two sounds, 
are the burden which neither we nor our fathers were able to 
bear. These are the great stones we have been carrying to 
balance our grist. Years of time have been spent in trying to 
make all learn what but few everdid learn. We must retrench 
somewhere, to make room for advancing science. What can 
we better spare than these skeletons of the past? Why teach 
every child the arbitrary and facetious use of two hundred 
tools, when forty-two would enable him to do much better 
work ? 

To this platform of phonetics, then, I invite both of the above 
classes. Let us drop a study that is utterly useless to ninety- 
nine out of every hundred among our children. “Statistics 
show that more than fifty per cent. of our children spend less 
than three years in school.”” Wecan not afford to give half of 
this time to the vain effort to learn to spell. In behalf of a 
nillion little children, I beg you give them thought instead of 
marks ; give them the oyster, and not the mere shell ; give 
them the car for the oz-cart. "i 

Walla Walla, Wash. Ter., 1880 


PHYSIOLOGY IN LANGUAGE. 


Language, if not strictly within the demain of. natural 
science, is at least an outgrowth of nature. It may be said to 
consist mainly of natural signs leading us to see the thing, toa 
certain extent, in the word. There are, perhaps, very few 
strictly arbitrary words to be found in the language of any 
people, and of these a large proportion have undoubtedly be- 
come 80 instead of having been so originally. In a vocabulary 
of these natural signs known as a language, we see what has 
been “the thinking and working of many generations of men.” 
From being thus the work of the ages, it is not very surprising 
that a language should often be not only “ wiser” than many 
who speak it, but wiser even than those who have made it a 
study. For this wisdom stored away in words the lexicog- 
raphers may be considered reliable, in a general way at least. 

In the etymology of the word walk, for example, we are in- 
formed that some sort of circuitous motion is implied in con- 
nection with progression. This idea may be rather feebly ex- 
Pressed in this word, but the evidence of its existence is cor- 
Toborated by words in other languages having the same general 
meaning. In Latin, ‘ambulo’ (to walk) is evidently from 
_Mnbio,’ to go about. In German, ‘ wenden’ is the word for 

walk? ; but instead of this word the Germans frequently sub- 
stitute ‘go.’ And here it is curious to observe that, while in 
the German there is between these two words no apparent re- 
lation except that of use, in English a farther relation crops 
Out in the etymology in the past tense ‘ went’; so that the ex- 
Pression for a wend-ing or wind-ing course is not entirely lost 
In the substitution of the latter word. 

But now let us inquire, What is there in nature to which 


J. ROGERS. 


give expression? ‘The physiology of walking, so far'as it is set 
forth in the word ‘ walk’ (or the Ger. ‘ wend ’) is thatin any 
impartial trial of speed the right side of the body proves itself 
the better half, and invariably out-travels the left. This hap- 
pens whenever any one is lost in a wood, or in an open country 
without landmarks. A circuit in this case is always made, re- 
turning sooner or later to the starting-point. This differeuce 
between the two sides of the body has always been felt and 
acted upon, although it may never have been fully recog- 
nized or made an object of thought. Even the most ignorant 
and unthinking jockey always faces his horse on a circular 
course, 80 as to give the left side the advantage in the race. 

But this physiology also explains the tendency to wending, 
or winding, our way along as expressed in the German verb, 
but more at length in the lines: 

** Ah, here it is, the sliding rail 
That marks the old remembered spot, 


The gap that struck our schoolboy trail, 
The crooked path across the lot. 


“No line nor compass traced its plan; 
With frequent bends to left or right, 
In aimless wayward curves it ran, 
But always kept the door in sight. 


** No rocks across the pathway lie, 
No fallen trunk is o’er it thrown; 
And yet it winds we know not why, 
And turns as if for tree or stone.’’ 
Here we see that, in determining his pathway, the schoolboy 
aims at the door, but while his eyes are diverted a curve is 
made to the left, this side of the body during the time having 
been out-traveled by the other. To counteract this deviation 
when it is discovered, a swing to the right of the proper course 
is made, and by a repetition of these deviations to right and 
left, “* the winding-path ”’ is at length marked out. 


Thus from the etymology of the word ‘ walk’ we take it that 
walking cannot be motion in a right line; for this physiology 
furnishes the reason, and universal experience confirms and 
reiterates the story. But if from all this any one feels inclined 
to appeal to authority, he will still find that “it is not in 
man that walketh to direct his steps.”’ 

James F, WILson, M.D. 


OUTLINE OF “TALKS” WITH PUPILS ABOUT 
AUTHORS. 

Alfred Tennyson, the present poet-laureate of England, was 
born at Somersby, Lincolnshire, in 1809. The poet’s father 
was a man of unusual culture and character for his day, and 
gave all of his children a careful education. Nearly all of them 
had a genius for composition, and began to write tales and 
verses from the time they could use a pen. The three eldest 
sons, Frederick, Charles, and Alfred, who have all been known 
as poets, entered Trinity College, Cambridge, together, about 
1827, and became pupils of the celebrated Dr. William Whew- 
ell, then one of the tutors of the college. Alfred’s first tri- 
umph was in gaining the chancellor’s medal for an English 
poem of two hundred lines, on Timbuctoo, in 1829. This poem 
is not included in his collected works, but shows the leading 
characteristics of his style. In 1830, while an undergraduate, 
he published a small volume of lyric poems, containing the 
gallery of female portraits and the elegiac verse, now reprinted 
at the head of his poems. His fame as a genuine poet was 
recognized in 1832, when he published the admirable clas- 
sical pieces ‘‘The Lady of Shalott,’’ ‘‘ nome,” ‘* The May- 
Queen,” and ‘‘ The Lotus Eaters.” 

For ten years he rested from publication, and appeared in 
1843 with two volumes, including many of his former produc- 
tions considerably altered with the addition of many new ones. 
The ‘“‘ Morte d’Arthur,’”’ ‘Locksley Hall,’ and the “Two 
Voices” should be studied as productions of his genius at the 
summit of his fame. ‘‘ The Princess: a Medley,” brought out 
in 1847, his first long poem, disappointed many of his admirers. 
It is unquestionably true that Tennyson’s gems are his minor 
pieces, which are truly beautiful, and interest and move the 
feelings of the reader to a greater degree than his more ambi- 
tious productions. For illustration: ‘‘The May -Queen 
stands out in prominent relief for itssimple and natural truth- 
fulness and touching pathos. ‘‘In Memoriam,”’’ published in 
1850, is a series of marvellously pathetic monodies, written at 
intervals through many years; in many respects we regard 
them as his masterpieces. 

In 1850 he succeeded Wordsworth as poet-laureate, and his 
first effort in this office was the immortal ode written on the 
day of the funeral of the Duke of Wellington (November, 
1852). His poem, ‘‘ Maud” (1855), shows the sensitiveness of 
his mind, which was evidently depressed by the Crimean war. 
The “‘ Idyls of the King,” first published in 1859, embracing 
four stories in blank verse, drawn from the Atthurian legends, 
was generally accepted in England as his greatest poetical effort, 
which verdict has been confirmed since the cycle has been 
completed, by the publication of ‘‘ The Holy Grail’’ and other 
poems, in 1869. In 1870 he reconstructed the “‘ Idyls of the 
King,” by arranging the eight idyls in their artistic sequence. 
In this interval of ten years he wrote “Enoch Arden” and 


tither the English or the German word may be supposed to 


other short poems. “The Window; or, Songs of the Sirens”’ 


(1870), consisting of twelve brief lyrics; and “‘ Queen Mary,” a 
drama (1875); ‘‘ Harold,’’ another drama in five acts (1877), are 
among the latest products of his pen. 

Tennyson’s place in the literature of the English language 
is among the acknowledged masters of song. He has led a re- 
tired life; the first twenty years of his poetic career was spent 
in London. In 1851 he married Miss Emily Sellwood, a Lin- 
colnshire lady, and settled at Farringford, Isle of Wight, until 
1869, when he removed to near Petersford, Hampshire. His 
poems have been issued in many editions by rival publishers in 
the United States. Moss, JR. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 


1, a. Define education and instruction. 6. In what do they 
differ ? 

2. a. What are the purposes of a recitation? b. Name the 
characteristics of a good question. c. Of a good answer. 

3. a, What would be your method of teaching pupils the 
first steps in reading? 6. Why? 

4, a. What principles {should guide the teacher in the gov- 
ernment of a school? 6. From what parties should the teacher 
endeavor to secure codperation ? c. Why ? 

5, a. What is the duty of teachers in regard to pupils during 
recess? 6. How would you make the time at recess most 
pleasant and profitable to the pupils ? 

6. a. Mention some methods which you think would be ef- 
fective in teaching good morals and good manners. b. State, 
as nearly as you can, the duties enjoined on teachers by the 
statutes of the State in which you live, in regard to inculcat- 
ing the principles of piety, morality, temperance, patri- 
otism, ete, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Hyde Park, Mass., to whom all communications relating 
thereto should be addressed. $o 


BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA: 133 LETTERS, 


42, 49, 13, 71, 69, 73, 90, an early poet. 
, 5, T1, 6, @ great preacher. 

48, 59, 58, 76, 18, 19, 23, 20, a heathen philosopher. 

15, 10, 27, 30, 43, 51, an English astronomer. 

2, 28, 35, 31, 34, 4, a French statesman. 

27, 8, 11, 41, 33, 7, 52, 54, 62, an American philologist. 

110, 26, 46, 6, 22, 24, 89, 19, 75, 96, an English warrior. 

99, 84, 72, 74, 71, 79, 80, a Polish general. 

9, 70, 46, 60, 56, 101, a theologian. 

127, 6, 111, 39, an American statesman. 

86, 78, 16, 78, 112, 16, 17, 78, 120, 112, 78, 40, 16, a Rus- 
sian ruler, 

55, 31, 57, 88, 66, 75, aSpanish explorer. 

91, 32, 61, 87, 61, 97, 117, an American orator, 

104, 105, 21, 71, 77, 108, 105, 53, an Indian warrior. 

106, 112, 115, 107, 25, 102, 108, 116, an American historian 

120, 123, 128 130, 112, 113, founded a college. 

86, 80, 1, 6, 3, 86, an Indian king. 

94, 71, 60, 47, 100, 133, a naturalist. 

14, 133, 60, 118, 119, 120, an American writer. 

32, 29, 92, 93, 38, 11, founded a female college. 

6, 98, 65, 121, 63, 125, 131, 36, 129, a friend of Washington. 

55, 50, 124, 109, an African queen. 

81, 122, 114, 1, 95, 15, a poet who was blind. 

44, 81, 85, 85, 126, 12, 12, an English missionary. 

37, 64, 132, 11, 10, an Irish poet. 

67, 68, 33, 8, 82, 84, 12, 71, 83, a Greek historian. 

The whole a quotation from Dana’s Geology. Omit 66, 67, 
68, after solving. BALZAK. 
SYLLABIC SQUARE, 


(Syllables are used instead of the single letters in the com- 
mon “ word squares.” ) 

1. Denoting brevity. 

2. To meet in a common center. 


3. A remedial agent. Epirs Estes, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 9. 


LITERARY ENIGMA.— 
Forever and forever, all in a blessed home, 
And there to wait a little while till you and Effie come; 
To lie within the light of God as I lie upon your breast, 
And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest, 
PHONETIC CHARADE.—Socrates. (Sock—ray—tease. ) 
ANSWERS RECEIVED. — “ M. E. S.,’’ Fort ward, N. Y. 
sends correct solutions to Enigmas of Aug. 26 and Sept. 2, and 
to charade of Sept. 9. ‘‘J. F. C.,’’ Kerhonkson, N. J., sends 
complete answers to ‘‘ Eclipses’’ of Sept. 9. 
A New Hampshire correspondent attempts a solution to the 
Mathematical Paradox of Aug. 19, which is forced rather too 
much to pass. The original answer is about as far-fetched as 
** the law will allow.”’ 


Prize.—A copy of Longfellow’s Poems is offered for the 
best puzzle sent us for use in this department during the pres- 
ent month. In considering the relative merits of the puzzles 
offered, especial reference will be given to adaptability to an 
educational journal. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
NERVOUS DISEASES. 

My nervous system was overworked. [ tried various reme- 
dies, but in all 1 found none that acted so general and thor- 
ough as Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. I have several ema- 
ciated, debilitated nervous cases, that are rallying under its use 
chiefly, H. W. Baees, M.D. 
Jacksonville, Hi. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Boston celebrated, on the 17th, the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of its settlement with an oration by Mayor 
Prince, a grand procession, and a torch-light parade. 

— Prof. Charles Eliot Norton writes that the executive com- 
mittee of the Archzological Institute is now making arrange- 
ments for the investigation of the remains of an ancient 
Greek city upon Turkish soil. Board and lodging will be pro- 
vided, at the cost of the institute, at the site of exploration. 

— France. —The Official Journal has published a letter from 
M. Constans to three archbishops, stating that a declaration 
signed by the religious confraternities cannot take the place 
of the demand for the legal authorization prescribed by the 
March Decrees. M. de Freycinct, the Premier, has resigned ; 
M. Jules Ferry has been called on to form a new Ministry. 
The Society Islands have been annexed to France. 

— Germany.—Prince Bismarck has been appointed Prussian 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 

— Spain.—The Spanish Council of Ministers recommended 
general amnesty for political prisoners, and a reduction of the 
sentences of criminals. 

— Turkey.—Late advices from Ragusa confirm the reported 
advance of the Montenegrins on Duleigno. The report that 
the principal portion of Riza Pasha’s troops were stopped by 
the Albanians between Scutari and Dulcigno is also confirmed 
by later dispatches. The instructions to the commanders of 
the international fleet at Ragusa forbids the landing of men, 
but their liberty of action extends to the bombardment of 
Dulcigno, should such a step become necessary. 


On another page, under the title “ De Finibus,” will 
be found a very valuable addition to the discussion of 
the extent of the Louisiana Purchase, from the pen of 
the historian, Professor Ridpath. The position taken 
by the author fully sustains General Walker’s views on 
the subject as laid down in his great statistical Atlas of 
the United States, and seems to be well founded on the 
best historical references. 


Tue Boston superintendency of schools, made vacant 
by the resignation of Dr. Eliot, awaits an occupant. 
Four candidates are prominently named, — Dr. Dunton 
of the City Normal School, Mr. Seaver of the English 


High Se Mr. one of supervisors, and 
Dr. Harris, recently of St. Louis, While the last-named 
gentleman has eminent qualifications for the position, 
it is quite certain that his present plans preclude the 
possibility of his acceptance of the office. Of the three 
first named, each would fill the office to the acceptance of 
teachers and people. We have always urged the elec- 
tion of teachers of our city to the higher offices in the gift 
of the Committee, and it will be a just compliment and 
complimentary justice, that the high office of superintend- 
ent should be filled by one of these gentlemen of the Bos- 
ton schools. Each knows from long personal acquaintance 


4 |and experience the wants of our schools ; each is an edu- 
fa | cator by profession. Either would pour oil on the troubled 


waters of our school affairs, and-would substitute sound 
school-sense for visionary and wasteful theories. Bos- 
ton should have the best schools in America. The city 
spends money like water, for education. Her teachers 
are among the most intelligent and devoted in Amer- 
ica. Her schools only need competent management 
and supervision to place them on a par, if not above 
those of her rivals. Ifthe school board will give us 
either Mr. Dunton, Mr. Seaver, or Mr. Mason as su- 
perintendent, with the privilege of untrammeled direc- 
tion in the work of the schools, our children, teachers, 
and people will see brighter and happier days. 


Tue gallant knight-errant of the new science, the 
Editor of the Popular Science Monthly, seems not con- 
tent with the sweeping disparagement of public-school 
methods of instruction, but, in the September issue 
of his magazine, charges down upon the whole system 
of American University education. Taking for a text 
the recent malarial sickness at Princeton, he declares 
that the young men who died there from bad sewerage 
®| were sacrificed to an educational theory. The Princeton 
theory, with Dr. McCosh to steer it, according to this 
critic, is, “that college knowledge is not to be of the 
useful kind that is necessary to save life.” The curric- 
ulum of language-studies, history, mathematics, philos- 
ophy, political economy, with fit blending of the natural 
sciences, which has filled America with illustrious men, 
from Madison down, and has probably, in this and 
other leading universities, contributed more largely to 
the development of the republic than any one agency 
save the public schools and the churches, must be dis- 
missed with contempt, because half-a-dozen young men 
sickened and died from an outbreak of bad drainage ! 
Henceforth Princeton should resolve itself into a huge 
nose, endowed to detect the thousand and one stenches+ 
of New Jersy. We suppose nobody at Princeton, or 
elsewhere, believes in “bad sewage.” But even the 
New York sanction of a scientific editor may be in 
range of foul smells, and, until experts can agree better 
than to-day, our great cities and even the country ham- 
let will be at the mercy of the malarias. It does not 
seem to occur to our enthusiastic champion of applied 
science, that even the masters of his own gospel disdain 
the study of nature with a view to immediate practical 
results ; that the one eternally wholesome thing for man 
is truth everywhere; that truth about man himself in 
all the higher developments of his being, through lan- 
guage, society, government, art, religion, is the most 
essential science of all; and, that to pull down the whole 
curriculum of university studies that introduce the 
youth to man and humanity, in behalf of an almost ex- 
clusive devotion to the investigation of physical nature, 
would simply be a retreat upon barbarism. We have 
no love for the pedantry that would rule out the true 
scientific method of study, everywhere. There is little 
danger that theological bigotry will immolate even the 
wildest of the new materialistic faternity. But the 
spirit of the deliverance we are considering is the very 
essence of the narrowness and conceit of infallibility 
that brought Gallileo to his knees. There is a sort of 
excuse for a noble man going blind with bigotry over 
the awful problems of the spiritual life; but the spec- 


spasm of intolerance on the subject of “sewage” seems 
to us far less edifying. 

The writer goes on to arraign the universities of 
Michigan as, —“ An outrage upon the community,” de- 
serving to be “ suppressed as a public nuisance,” because 
“three years in Greek are required for A.B.”! He 
seems to us to thoroughly misconceive the spirit of an 
address by Bishop Harris to this university. The 
Bishop, as every superior man in the West ought, pro- 
tests against the bad habit of American young men in 
entering professional life without a fit preparation of 
university training. This passage our critic interprets 
as an onslaught upon scientific studies, and rails at the 
most eminent of our new universities, already known 
for its admirable contributions to scientific scholarship, 
as if it were a school of marks, immersed in the scholas- 
tic philosophy and the illumination of musty missals. 
All this seems to us very poor business. There is 
doubtless large room for improvement in public schools 
and colleges, in the direction both of the observation of 
nature and methods of instruction in natural studies. 
There is room for great advancement in the science of 
instruction. But the proposition to shut down educa- 
tion to the observation of the physical universe, and 
decry the whole upper realm of human development 
which comes from the study of man, is not an advance, 
but simply a getting off ona side-track and throwing 
stones at everything save the dirt-train that passes 
along the road. It will be an evil day for education, 
for society, and for the genuine progress of mankind, 
when the spirit of this narrow and querulous deliver- 
ance becomes popular or is regarded as representative 
of science. 


SCHOOL NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 


We have heard of a little, golden-haired girl who, at 
four, was sent to the new kindergarten with strict in- 
junctions to her mistress that she should not be taught 
to read. Unhappily for the peace of mind of the kin- 
dergarten, a squad of young recruits came in the next 
day with counter instructions, which demanded that 
reading should be one of the “gifts.” It was bad to 
go against Froebel, but worse to see the crowd of little 
ones crossing the street to the rival establishment. So 
the young schoolmistress mounted the fence and met 
the emergency. 

But our little, golden-haired miss was not suitably 
impressed with the idea that every American child must 
enter life through the graceful curve of Froebel’s grad- 
ual pathway, meekly turning its steps to symbolic 
snatches of song, and taking gift by gift, as if bestowed 
by the angels. She was of America, American; born 
of a pair in whose veins ran the hot blood and chain- 
lightning of a progressive creed, and an energy that 
never tired in deep thinking and well-doing. Grand- 
father Froebel, as represented by his American grand- 
daughter, the kindergarten, was quite too moderate for 
her liking. So a difficulty came up at once, in her in- 
sisting on her right to learn to read the words on the 
blackboard and take her place in the elective class. 
As this would smash both Froebel and her mamma, she 
was sent to another room to be instructed in the regula- 
tion way, while the heresy was enacted elsewhere. 

For a time everything went well. Miss Go!den-hair 
trotted along beautifully through the zig-zag, regulation 
path, holding meekly by grandmother’s long German 
coat, a new evidence that the “gifts” are the everlast- 
ing categories of child-nature. But, one day the earth 
opened and the lightning struck. The reading-class 
was now so far on that there seemed no danger for the 
little ones, who were brought back to the common 
school-room. One of the big boys stumbled in his read- 
ing, when, quick as a flash, Miss Golden-hair prompted 
him, as if she had been at it for the last decade. “Why, 
child, how did you learn this?” gasped the astonished 
mistress of ceremonies. “ Oh, I lefta little crack in the 


tacle of a leader in modern science going off into such a 


door and peeped through, with one eye, while I was 
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doing my gifts in the other room.” “But what will 

our mother say?” “Oh, she wont know till, some 
day I shall take out this story-book (holding up the 
‘gdditional reading’ volume of Boston fairy tales) and 
read the story of ‘Jack and the Bean Stalk’; and what 
do you think she’ll say then?” “She will be very 
much displeased with you for your disobedience.” “Then 
[ shall say (striking the attitude of the martyr for sci- 
ence) do you think it’s wicked for a little girl to learn to 
read ? ” 

On the whole, the Nationat Journat or Epuvca- 
rion thinks it isn’t wicked for little boys and girls to 
learn to read, especially when they can’t help it, be- 
cause their fathers and mothers are raging for knowl- 
edge, like a smothered voleano within their brains and 
hearts. No doubt Pestalozzi and Froebel, and all the 
other great prophets of the new education, have done a 
mighty work in laying out certain high roads by which 
childhood, in a manner most delightful, gradual, and 
wholesome, may scale the hill of science. But all the 
best of them know about methods of instruction comes 
from their more intimate knowledge and sympathy with 
child-nature; their finer observation of the ways by 
which good fathers and mothers, genial pastors and wise 
teachers have wrought with childhood ; and their study 
of humanity, as revealed to them, chiefly, in the soul, 
scenery of fatherland. But there is just as much human 
nature in Boston as in Berlin, and a good deal more to 
the square yard even in the German wards of Cincinnati 
and Chicago than in the sweet fields and slumberous 
villages of the Central Europe of two generations ago. 
So while, as against the stupid old abomination of book- 
cramming, we stand by the beautiful methods of the 
new masters to the end; yet, when Young America 
jumps the fence and takes the short cut to knowledge, 
to the consternation of the placid manipulator of meth- 
ods, gifts, or what not, we propose to stand by our hu- 
man nature, awakened and instructed by the mighty era 
into which we children have been born, in defiance of 
all masters and all schools. 

The misery of a good deal of our new school work 
with little children is just here:. First, that the inex- 
perienced teacher works the new method as a finality, 
with no conception that it is simply somebody’s way of 
bringing a child into vital contact with nature, books, and 
life; and, second, that so many who teach seem never 
to know that they are dealing with a human nature, 
mysterious beyond calculation, full of surprises for him 
who fancies he knows it best. Hence, a new mechanism 
of elaborate methods, divorced from the enthusiasm and 
insight of their discoverers, and a dryness and despot- 
ism of school-life, even more terrible than when infants 
were set down to dig knowledge out of their books with 
their finger-nails, plus the occasional stimulus of the mas- 
ter’s switch. A painful thing about our reformed 
teaching is the perpetual warfare between the dis- 
ciples of the great masters, each as eager to fix the 
charge of pedagogic heresy on his rival as the oldtime 
inquisitor to impale his victim on the sharp horn 
of a theologic dilemma. But what if some wide-awake 
teacher in this new world declines the circuitous route 
of old-world philosophic pedagogy, leaps half-a-dozen 
hedges, and comes away ahead of the meandering mul- 
titude that follows the slow movements of the conti- 
uental shepherd ? Are not Pestalozzi and Froebel, and 
the whole tribe of the new masters, precious simply be- 
cause they read child-nature with open eyes, and fol- 
lowed the light given them in their day ? Is the meas- 
ure of the quiet continental, European child-nature of 
half a century ago an infallible test of childhood’s capac- 
ities and needs in a new world, in 1880? Is there any 
infallible preémption-right of speculation which forbids 
the humblest schoolmistress in Oregon from getting a 
new glimpse down the dim reaches of child-life, and de- 
vising some fine ceremony of marriage between her 
little ones and divine wisdom, beauty, and love ? 

By all means, teachers, avail yourselves of the best 
methods yet discovered for the instruction and disci- 


pline of your children. But, remember, you stand, at 
last, before God and the child, pledged to look into 
these things with your own eyes, and bring to bear the 
best you know and are and can become, in doing your 
momentous work. Remember, too, that every good 
teacher learns more from her scholars than from all the 
great lights of didactic philosophy. And remember, 
finally, that itis never wicked for anybody to get at the 
heart of any matter by a short-cut, or to jump all the 
method-fences in creation, if the truth is found on the 
other side. So be reverent before your little ones, and 
don’t mistake the coming of the holy spirit of wisdom, 
love, and power into their awakened souls for a rebellion 
against the rules or an insurrection in the class-room ! 
Stand by the best that now is; but shut not your open 
souls against the glory and grace that is evermore to 
come. 


DRIFT. 


— It would seem that in Virginia the time has not come 
that “‘when the brains were out the man would die.”’ Four 
years ago, Dr. Ruffner, superintendent of public schools, en- 
countered the Rev. R. L. Dabney, D.D., standing “like a lion 
in the way” of the new Virginia public school. Whereupon 
Dr. Ruffner, though a man of peace, laid off his coat, and 
administered to the irate professor a drubbing so complete 
that he has disappeared from the field of local pedagogic con- 
troversy. Recently, the baffled combatant has reappeared, in 
several of our Northern quarterlies, in long and ingenious ar- 
gumentation against all but the most extreme home and per- 
sonal training of the child. Just pow, Dr. Dabney, through 
the Princeton Review, is alarmed lest the public school shall 
destroy the individuality of the voter; in other words, citizen 
Sambo, who, twenty years ago, was a slave, and is now a 
pretty shiftless ‘‘freedman,’’ digging oysters out of the mud 
of the York River for a living, and helping himself to his 
neighbor's chickens and other little luxuries, must fight shy of 
the public school for Sambo, Jr. The rare quality of native, 
independent judgment on affairs of State and Nation, includ- 
ing the controversy between Funder’”’ and Readjuster,”’ 
must not be imperilled in the junior members of the Sambo 
family by such disturbing influences as instruction in the 
**three R’s,”’ object-lesson, the physical geography of Vir- 
ginia, the history of the United States, the knowledge of the 
earth on which he lives, and the skeleton he will become when 


he dies. Itis just possible that some of the present embar- 
rassments and past calamities of the Old Dominion may be 
the result of too much of that same ‘‘home training’’ and 
‘* independent judgment,’’ whereby little minds wrestle with 
big problems, which seems to be the gospel of education ac- 
canting to Dr. Dabney. 


— It does not seem to have occurred to some of our ultra- 
scientific theorizers on education, that the mind of man has 
‘many mansions’’; upper chambers open to the world of 
souls, no less than a basement-story touching the common 
earth. A clean cellar, perfectly drained, good for the storage 
of all useful things, is always in order. But there is sucha 
thing as living so exclusively in the basement, so absorbed 
in its ventiliation and orderly arrangements, that the whole 
suite of rooms in the upper story of the soul is left as the hab- 
itation of rats and wasps, a labyrinth of household lumber, 
full of bad smells, damp ceilings, and general abomination. 
Malaria descends as well as ascends; and many a wise man is 
all right in the lower story, and expert in the little practical 
conveniences of his mortality, who is dry as dust, —a very 
magazine of destructive malaria in the whole upper ion 
which alone declares him a man, created in the image of God. 

— Almost a hundred years ago (August, 1786), Thomas Jef- 
ferson, representative of the new Confederacy of the United 
States in Paris, wrote to George Wythe, of Virginia: ‘ If any 
body thinks that kings, nobles, or priests, are good conserva- 
tors of the public happiness, send him here. He will see here, 
with his own eyes, that these descriptions of men are an 
abandoned conspiracy against the happiness of the people. 
Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against ignorance; establish 
and improve the law for educating the common people. Let 
our countrymen know, that our people alone can protect us 
against these evils; and that the tax which will be paid for this 
pur is not more than the rreqge wee of what will be 


to ki riests, and nobles, who rise up among us 
Ewe teave the people in ignorance.” Good reading still for 


new Virginia and new Massachusetts, to-day! 

— We have in mind « most vivid picture of the belle of an 
admiring crowd of little, ragged American citizens of African 
descent, at a railway station, down South :—a magnificent hat, 
surmounted by a crimson feather; somewhat dilapidated 
sacque, originally resplendent with gilt braid and buttons; a 
tattered skirt reaching to the knees; bare legs and feet adorned 
with generous patches of red clay; with a poise of body and 


— 


that, with lavish cultivation of the head-gear of society, leaves 


the feet out in the cold and squalor of ignorance, vul arity, 
and superstition. At home or abroad, the social pride and 
political assumption of such an order of society is but the old 
vision of the image with the head of gold and the feet of clay. 


— General Armstrong tells us that he is compelled to weed 
out twenty per cent. of his entering classes of colored pupils, 
in the Hampton Normal School, for radical defects of charac- 
ter. May not this vigorous work among the moral foundations 
account for the eminent success of this famous school in train- 
ing teachers for the colored people? And might it not be a 
good move for the principals of our normal and training schools 
for white teachers, to keep a sharper eye on the quality of 
manhood and womanhood in the young people whom they send 
forth as experts to guide the children? Many a young man or 
woman who is capable of a good deal of “ culture,” and can 
be drilled into a marvelous dexterity in superficial “‘ methods,” 
is ‘* built upon the sand,” and is sure to go the way of all fee- 
ble and incompetent workers among men, at the first freshet 
or hurricane in the school-room. : 

— We lately heard of a young lady graduate who made a 
dead failure in the discipline of a primary school, and was 
immediately promoted to the responsible position of attendant 
in one of the great lunatic asylums of the East. Economy is 
good; but the economy by which a great, wealthy State fills 
its charitable institutions with incompetent and broken-down 
assistants, and youthful experimenters in the most critical and 
difficult regions of human 

The whole creation tne might and the 
right woman in the right place. 

— The city of Cincinnati has found another public bene- 
factor in Mr. West, who offers $150,000 for an art museum, on 
condition that an equal sum shall be raised by others. The 
Art Museum will rise in beautiful rivalry with the splendid 
Music Hall and the Probasco Fountain. The Queen City is 
just beginning to reap the reward of its long-time devotion to 
popular education. Because it has built up the most complete 
system of public education in the country, the time is coming 
when no rich citizen will feel that he has the right to die with- 
out doing something for education, charity, religion, or art, 
that shall make his name a household word among the people. 

— Mr. Tom Hughes is getting his new Rugby on its legs in 
Eastern Tennessee, and, with the help of solid men in Boston, 
proposes to establish a model community. It is to be hoped 
that this new community will include a model system of free 
education, which shall strengthen the hands of the much-wor- 
ried and devoted friends of the common school in this Com- 
monwealth. 

— The latest revelation of “‘ positivism ’’ in English litera- 
ture is the case of Mr, John Morley, author of readable biog- 
raphies of Voltaire and Rousseau, and a general “ man of all 
work ’’ in magazine literature. Brother Morley has reached 


that state of enlightenment that, in his life of Rousseau, he in- 
oe writes “John,” with a big ‘J’ and “‘God”’ witha 
ttle 


OBITUARY. 


A Goop Woman DEPARTED. — On Monday afternoon, 
September 13, a large assembly gathered in the beautiful 
church of the First Universalist Society, in Lynn, Mass., at 
the funeral service of Miss Sarah E. Starr. Miss Starr, at the 
time of her death, was a lady past sixty years of age, who 
for many years has been known to the best people of Boston 
and the vicinity as a person of remarkable character, extraor- 
dinary attainments and great influence over large numbers of 
young women, whose studies she was accustomed to direct. 
She was a native of the city of New York, of German descent, 
and in many respects possessed the peculiar characteristics 
of a well-known class of learned and womanly friends of the 
great authors of that nationality. She was the aunt, though 
but few years the elder, of Thomas Starr King, and, prob- 
ably, more than any one person, was influential in the forma- 
tion of the character and mind of that wonderful man, during 
his childhood. From her girlhood she was an invalid, never 
able to take a prominent place in social affairs, or to teach, 
excepting to a home group of pupils. She was neither gifted 
in conversation nor largely endowed with the faculty of liter- 
ary expression. But her acquirements, especially in belles 
lettres, in most of the modern languages, were very extensive, 
her reading simply prodigious, and her taste in the higher re- 
gions of literature and art, almost unerring. She wasa devout 
Christian in belief and life; such a friend as only a true Chri- 
tian woman can be; her career for more than thirty years an 


enthusiastic and unselfish consecration to the higher Christian 
culture of the large numbers of fine young women brought 
within her influence. She was known and honored by many 
of the ple most eminent in literature and in 
the region where she lived. Her life is another testimonial to 
the truth we so often forget, that the most influential teach- 
ers, especially of superior youth, are often found outside the 
school-room, and do their = work not so much by the 
tongue or the pen as by the irresistible gravitation of a thor- 
ouahty cultivated and consecrated personality. Their school- 
room is life; they work among the deepest sources of man- 
hood and womanhood, and their graduates are known of all 
men, and never forget to whom they owe the greatest debt of 


sparkle of the eye quite irresistible. The picture hangs in 
our mental gallery as the fit type of a system of education 


their early years. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


APPLETON’s STANDARD ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. New 
York, Boston, and Chicago: D. Appleton & Co. 


This new and beautiful Standard Geography is based on the 
principles of the science of education, and gives special prom- 
inence to the industrial, commercial, and practical features of 
elementary geography. Its lessons begin with concrete work, 
and perceptive knowledge is made the basis of primary train- 
ing. It wisely treats the subject objectively, makes actual 
knowledge precede definitions, presenting facts in their logical 
connection, and leads the pupil by gradual steps from the 
known to the unknown. It has many marked features of ex- 
cellence to which the attention of elementary teachers should 
be directed. Its introductory course, with admirable models 
for oral exercises, is happily adapted to give the young pupils 
definite ideas of position, direction, distance, of the natural 
divisions, their shape, size, etc., and the method of represent- 
ing them by maps; of climate, of the three kingdoms of nature, 
and of the occupations and conditions of men. Jdeas are im- 
parted by exercises designed for the pupil to read, which are 
to be followed by questions by the teacher, extending the scope 
of the child’s observation and comprehension, until the several 
divisions of the earth, and at length the whole world, is mapped 
out by the child. A careful reading of these important read- 
ing-lessons, and the model oral exercises furnished to illustrate 
them, leads us to commend them as exactly suited to their 
purpose. The appropriate and artistically beautiful illustra- 
tions with which the book abounds, together with the exquisite 
taste displayed in its binding, and the well-executed maps, 
combine to make it a text-book of rare merit and attractive- 
ness. The system of review-questions are of special value. 
Written exercises and references, which tend to stimulate 
more extended study and observation than the mere text of 
this book requires, are also of great worth to the pupil. To 
our mind, the most striking excellence of the book is its size. 
In about one hundred pages we find all that is essential to a 
proper development of the subject, and a more concise and 
clearly-defined conception of the elements of geograghy than 
has generally been attained by primary pupils. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. First 
Book. By Francis W. Parker, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston, and Louis H. Marvel, Superintendent of Schools, 
Gloucester, Mass. Boston: Robert 8. Davis & Co. Price, 
20 cents. 


The demand for suitable reading outside of the regular 
reading-books used in the primary school has long been felt, 
and an urgent desire has been expressed by teachers of this 
grade of schools for a supply of very easy reading for pupils 
during the first year’s work. In this First Book is furnished 
just the kind sought, prepared by two gentlemen who have 
proved, by their practical success in this department, their 
eminent qualifications to make such a book. The lessons are 
simple, but based upon a definite plan, — and that an admira- 
ble one, — of teaching the child a vocabulary of words, the 
signs of ideas, and repeating them in such association as to 
open to them new thoughts as well as new words. A few 
words should first be taught thoroughly as the nucleus of a 
vocabulary, and then plenty of good reading will give the child 
facility in expression, as well as an understanding of the 
thought conveyed by the words read. The illustrations are 
charming, and the book beautifully printed and tastefully 
bound, as all books for young children should be. We ask es- 
pecially all primary teachers to read the suggestions on pages 
seven and ¢ight. Nothing better has been put into print. 


Tue STILLWATER TRAaGeDy. By T. B. Aldrich. Boston: 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 12mo, pp. 324. Price, $1.50. 


This novel by Mr, Aldrich has been put in elegant dress by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The descriptions of life and 
character in a New-England manufacturing town are admira- 
bly drawn. The unsettled condition of mind existing among 
workingmen, and the strike in which it eventuated, are pre- 
sented with unusual skill; while the tragedy itself, the unrav- 
eling of the mystery surrounding it, and the love which illu- 
minates the whole story, are described with the firm and delicate 
touch in which Mr. Aldrich is almost unrivaled. We doubt 
if stronger or more fascinating pictures of New-England life 
can be penned; and for a contrast between the peace of nature 
and the tragedy of crime, which is here presented, we recall 
nothing that excels what the author has given us. It is a book 
that will be widely read. The well-known charm and grace, 
wit and delicacy of this versatile author are shown in this vol- 
ume to an extent rarely equaled in his previous works. 


A New Geart on Toe Famity Trex. By Pansy. Illus- 
trated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This book is the latest product of Pansy’s prolific pen. No 
writer better understands, than Mrs. Alden, the difficult task 
of teaching a lesson, while tellinga story. The ‘‘ New Graft,” 
in the present story, is the young wife of Lewis Morgan, a 
eity-born and bred girl, who goes with her husband to live 
with his parents on a farm in the country. The situation is 
for her a peculiarly embarrassing and disagreeable one. She 


husband, not one of the family takes any interest in religious 
matters. The new comer is looked upon with dislike, and 
bitter are the trials through which she has to pass. Many 
times her strength almost fails her, but inspired by faith, she 
perseveres in her endeavors to work a change in the house- 
hold, and finally succeeds. The story is intensely interesting, 
and its reading will do much to strengthen hands which have 
grown weary in “‘ well-doing’’ and hearts which have become 
discouraged through long-suffering and fruitless waiting. It 
is well printed and tastefully bound. An admirable book for 
the home library. 


Tue THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AUBELIUS AN- 
TONINUS. Translated by George Long. No. 27 Standard 
Series. Price, 15 cents (former price, $1.50). Of this work 
Canon Farrar says: ‘‘ The English reader will find in his 
(Long’s) version the best means of becoming acquainted with 
the purest and noblest book of antiquity.” 

Tue SALON OF MADAME NecKER. Vol. II. By Othenin 
D’Haussonville. Translated for the Standard Series by Mary 
Stuart Smith. No. 38 Standard Series. Price, 15 cents. It 
is claimed that this is the first publication in America of this 
very interesting book. 

Tue Hermit. By Charles Kingsley. No. 39 Standard 
Series. Price, 15 cents (former price, $1.75). None of the 
books of Canon Kingsley is more readable or instructive. 

JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PictuRES; or, More of his Plain Talk 
for Plain People. By Chas. H. Spurgeon. No. 40 Standard 
Series. Price, 15 cents. This is a new book by Spurgeon, 
after the style of his celebrated *‘ John Ploughman’s Talk,” 
which has had immense sales in this country and in England. 
New York: I. K. Funk & Co., 10 and 12 Dey street. 


InpiIA. By Fannie Roper Feudge. With one hundred illus- 
trations. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This work belongs to Lothrop’s Library of Entertaining His- 
tory, edited by Arthur Gilman, and is designed for the general 
reader at the fireside and in the home. The writer was a resi- 
dent of India for many years, and became eminently qualified 
from her own observation and experience to present a view of 
this land of oriental magnificence and grandeur in its past his- 
tory, and to show its present condition. The admirable illus- 
trations present views of the physical features of the coun- 
try, its natural wonders and works of art, temples, palaces, 
manners and customs of the people, which give added interest 
to her well-written text of the book. The author explains the 
geegraphical divisions, mountain systems, political divisions, 
the presidency of Bombay, the provinces and the people, An- 
cient Gwalior and Scrudia, the climate and soil, the caste sys- 
tem, the history of Christian missions, the early history of the 
country, the decline of the Arab power, and a full account 
of the several dynasties, European trade, and English power in 
civil affairs. In reading this interesting and instructive book 
one is impressed with the marvellous past of this country ; 
the mysterious land of the Vedas, the home of the Aryan race; 
from whence come much of the metaphysical subtlety of the 
modern world. The book is charmingly illustrated with one 
hundred cuts, and beautifuily bound. A book of rare merit 
for the general reader. 


THE UNIVERSAL MopEL GRAMMAR BLANKS. To be used 

with or without any series of Grammars. No. I., Orthog- 

— and Etymology. No. II., Etymology and Syntax- 

et. Analysis and Composition. New York: Daniel 
0 0. 


These books were prepared by William Harkness, superin- 
tendent of schools of Dunkirk, N. Y., and are designed to 
combine practice with theory in the study of English gram- 
mar, and to furnish in a convenient and cheap form a means 
for exercise in composition. Like everything made by Daniel 
Slote & Co., they are well made, paper excellent, rulings taste- 
ful, and the binding faultless. The rules and definitions 
printed on the attractive covers are models of conciseness. A 
Hand-book of Select Sentences has been prepared by Mr. Hark- 
ins to accompany the Blanks, with excellent suggestions for 
their use. Teachers will find these Blanks valuable aids in 
teaching this department of their work. 


Ruspy Hamitton. By Marie Oliver. Boston: D. Lo’ 
Co. Price, $1.50. 


This attractive book tells the story of an irrepressible girl, 
left an orphan in early childhood, but moulded into a noble 
womanhood by the influence of the eldest sister, who filled a 
mother’s place. The story is a sweet one, and charmingly 
told. The struggles and anxieties of Hope, the eldest born; 
the waywardness of Fannie, and her near peril of wreck; the 
sunny spirit of Ruby, and her mischievous freaks; and the 
successful efforts of the three orphan brothers to make their 
way in the world, combine to give a family-life of rare inter- 
est. The religious tone is natural and healthy, and pene- 
trates the whole story. There is no attempt at preaching or 
moralizing, but the story is an eloquent lesson on the worth 
of Christian principle, and the folly of compromising with 
worldly gaieties, and lax social habits. The author is eyi- 
dently a lover of “‘ Pansy,”’ and has caught much of her spirit. 
It is a safe book for teachers and parents to place in the hands 


DE FINIBUS. 
AN OLD QUESTION REVIVED — THE TRUE BOUND- 
ARY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE — WHEN 
AND HOW DETERMINED. 


BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D. 


A recent article in the Educational Review, contributed by 
Prof. John J. Anderson, of New York, is devoted to the old 
question of the true limits of the province of Louisiana, The 
same article has appeared as an original contribution in a 
large number of Western educational journals. It, therefore, 
appears to be a matter of moment to convince the educators 
of our country that the positions assumed in the article re- 
ferred to are important and correct. As to the importance of 
the matter, historically considered, I heartily agree; the cor- 
rectness of Professor Anderson’s views I deny. He has seen 
fit to adopt the theory that the Louisiana Purchase was lim- 
ited on the west by the Rocky Mountains; and having pre- 
viously published certain historical works, and notably maps, 
wherein that view of the case is delineated, he now comes to 
the rescue of those works by attempting to prove their correct- 
ness. In so doing he is not the first who has preferred con- 
sistency to the abandonment of an error. 

What, then, are the facts concerning the boundaries of the 
so-called ‘“‘ Province of Louisiana’’? It is the peculiarity of 
our times to demand the simple facts, and to give them to the 
jury without mutilation or adornment. If the readers of Tux 
JOURNAL will have the patience to follow carefully what is 
here presented, I will endeavor to give the facts, and make the 
matter clear. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that by the treaty 
of Paris, Feb. 10, 1763, France ceded to Great Britain the 
whole of her American territorial possessions lying east of the 
Mississippi. By the same treaty Spain made to the British 
crown a cession of the two Floridas and that part of Louisiana 
lying east of the Mississippi, except the Island of New Orleans. 
To compensate Spain for the loss of the Floridas, France was 
obliged to cede to her the French Province of Louisiana. The 
general effect of the treaty was to extinguish the territorial 
claims of France in North America, and to divide the present 
territory of the United States between Great Britain and 
Spain. The boundary line between the possessions of the lat- 
ter nations was fixed at the Mississippi, from its source as far 
south as the Bayou Iberville, and thence through that chan- 
nel and lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain into the Gulf of 
Mexico. That is to say, all the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi, except the Island of New Orleans, fell to Great Britain; 
and all west, to Spain. In this condition the American terri- 
torial claims of the European nations remained until the defi- 
nitive treaty of 1783. ' 

It is specially important here to note that by the French 
cession of Louisiana to Spain, in 1763, the Spanish dominions 
west of the Mississippi were brought into solidarity. The whole 
domain from the Mississippi to the Pacific was, after the treaty 
of 1763, indubitably Spanish territory. The claim of Spain to the 
country west of the Rocky Mountains, based as it was upon 
discovery and exploration, could not be doubted. As early as 
1542 Cabrillo had traced the Pacific coast northward to within 
a few miles of the upper limits of Oregon; and the great ex- 
ploring expedition of Coronado, who, in the same year, car- 
ried the Spanish banners from the Gulf of California, in a 
northeasterly direction, to the head-waters of the Rio del 
Norte, and thence far into the great interior plains of the 
West, had given to Charles V. as clear a title as discovery and 
exploration could give to the vast central plateau west of the 
mountains. In fact, the trails of Spanish exploring parties, 
working their way westward from the Mississippi, and the 
paths of other adventurers, urging their course inland from 
the Spanish posts on the Pacific, had actually crossed each 
other, in the longitude of Utah, before the middle of the six- 
teenth century. It thus came to pass that after the extinction 
of the French claims by the treaty of 1763, Spain, from her 
two capitals of New Orleans and Mexico, rightfully ruled all 
the territory between the Mississippi and the Pacific. But it 
remained for after-times to determine the boundary between 
her two great provinces. 

At the close of the Revolution, matters were readjusted 
generally. British America was retained by England. Flor- 
ida was retroceded to Spain, and the remainder of the British 
possessions east of the Mississippi were, with the acknowledg- 
ment of independence, ceded to the United States. The Prov- 
ince of Louisiana remained to Spain, so that the Floridas and 
Louisiana were again thrown under one sovereignty. The 
boundary between the United States and Florida was estab- 
lished along the 3ist parallel of latitude from the Mississippi 
to the Appalachicola, thence down that stream to its junction 
with the Flint, thence south of east in a right line to the souree 
of the St. Mary’s, and thence down that stream to the Atlan- 
tic. As yet there had been no attempt whatever to fix the 
southern and western limits of the so-called Provinee of Lou- 
isiana; and so there was another pause until the year 1800. 


is an earnest, devoted Christian, but with the exception of her 


of the young. 


Meanwhile, Napoleon became First Consul of the French, 
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wd, determining to repossess all the territory which had previ- 


ously belonged to France, he compelled Spain to retrocede to 
the Freneh Republic the Province of Louisiana. The cession 
yas made in secret at the treaty of San Ildefonso, but was 
presently blown abroad; and when it was understood that Na- 
poleon pu to send an army of occupation to New Or- 
jeans, the Government of the United States entered a stern 
remonstrance against the whole proceeding. 


it should here be particularly noted that in this secret ces- 
jon of Louisiana, made by Spain to Napoleon in October of 
the year 1800, no attempt was made to determine the bounda- 
ries of the province. Here is the language of the secret cession 
ys contained in Article IIL. of the treaty of San Ildefonso: 

“His Catholic Majesty porno and engages on his part, to 
cede to the French Republic, six months after the full and en- 
tire execution of the conditions and stipulations herein rela- 
tive to his Royal Highness the Duke of Parma, the colony or 
Province of Louisiana, with the same extent that it now has 
in the hands of Spain, and that it had when France possessed 
it, and such as it should be after the treaties subsequently en- 
tered into between Spain and other States.” (See ‘ Treaties 
snd Conventions of the United States,” p. 276.) 

Note especially the last clause, which shows as clearly as 
can be that, in 1800, the boundaries of Louisiana were con- 
ceded to be undetermined, and that no effort had as yet been 
made to determine them. 

Soon after the secret cession, France became seriously em- 
broiled with her neighbors, and Bonaparte, seeing the diffi- 
culty of maintaining @ colonial empire at so great a distance, 
authorized his minister to dispose of Louisiana by sale. This 
wish of Napoleon being signified to President Jefferson, the 
latter, not without much hesitation as to his prerogative in the 
premises, appointed Robert R. Livingston and James Monroe 
tonegotiate the purchase. On the 30th of April, 1803, the 
terms of transfer were agreed on by the agents of the two na- 
tions; and, for the sum of eleven million two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, Louisiana was ceded to the United 
States. In payment, Bonaparte accepted six per cent. bonds 
of the United States, payable fifteen years after date, and 
agreed not to sell the bonds at such a price as to disparage 
American credit. In a supplemental article signed on the 
same day, it was provided that the United States should as- 
sume the payment of certain debts due from France to Amer- 
ican citizens; but the sum thus assumed should not, inclusive 
of interest, exceed three million seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Thus did the vast domain west of the Missis- 
sippi pass under the sovereignty of the United States. 


But what about the limits of the province thus added to the 
American dominions? Simply this: Everything was left in- 
definite. No attempt was made to determine what the boun- 
dary should be. The treaty merely quoted the language of 
the secret cession made to Napoleon three years before; and 
that language was that the Province of Louisiana should have 
the same extent as it had had in the hands of Spain, the limits 
and boundaries thereof to be determined by ‘“‘ the treaties sub- 
sequently entered into between Spain and other States.” 
That is to say, the United States had purchased, and France 
had sold, a province, the limits of which were to be subse- 
quently adjudicated by treaties to which Spain was to be a 
party. But why should Spain be a party in determining the 
boundaries of a province sold by France to the United States ? 
Simply because Spain, retaining the remainder of southwestern 
North America, had now become deeply interested in restrict- 
ing Louisiana to the narrowest possible limits. Every square 
ile which could be cut from Louisiana on the west and south 
was a square mile added to Mexico or Texas. So, during the 
years in which the limits of Louisiana remained an undeter- 
mined matter,—that is from 1803 to 1819,—Spain was the con- 
stant advocate of a restricted boundary. Great Britain had 
an exactly opposite interest; for, just in proportion as the 
boundaries of Louisiana should be liberally drawn on the 
south and west, just in that proportion would the United 
States be disposed to grant Great Britain a liberal boundary 
outhe north, The interest of France also indicated a large 
boundary for the ceded province; for she was hostile to Spain, 
ind desired that the United States should be as well pleased 
vith the new purchase as possible. So, for about fifteen years, 
louisiana, with an undetermined limit, remained a part of the 
American possessions; while Florida was retained by Spain, 
‘cording to the treaty of 1783. 
But the manifest destiny was at hand, and the Spanish king 
€ not only willing but anxious to dispose of Florida to 
the United States. Jackson, warring with the Seminoles, had 
oe incensed the Spaniards about St. Mark’s and Pensacola. 
rdinand VIL, alarmed at the insurrections booming around 
oan and seeing that the defense of such a province as Florida 
ould cost more than it was worth, readily assented to a sale, 
= me matter was accordingly consummated by the treaty of 
at ington, Feb, 22, 1819. In consideration of the cession 
Florida to the United States, the American Government 
at: to relinquish all claim to Texas, and to pay to Amer- 
a Citizens, for depredations committed by Spanish vessels, & 
 Sxceeding five millions of dollars. It thus became 
are in the very nature of things, to determine the inter- 
onal boundary between Spanish North America and the 


the true boundaries were determined by the treaty of Wash- 


— States; that is, to set off Texas from the French ces- vertible. Professor Anderson is a distinguished scholar and 
alee of 1803; that is, to fix the as yet undetermined limits of| historian, but he can not reason the seal off the bond or the 
Po Province of Louisiana” on the south and west. As al-|facts out of the argument. Perhaps he has yet to learn that 
- y aeeratiat four nations, — France, the United States, |the best way to escape from a manifest error is,—to abandon 
ee ritain, and Spain,—were concerned in establishing the |it. For all the facts tending to elucidate the subject, see 
Pye in question. In regard to the eastern limit all were, | “‘ Charters and Constitutions of the United States,’ Vol. [., 
o oon, agreed that it should remain as it had been since |p. 309; ‘‘ Treaties and Conventions between the United States 
1783; namely, the Mississippi from its source to the 31st par-| and Other Powers,’’ pp. 276, 316, 787; also, ‘‘ American State 
allel of latitude. From this point to the Gulf there was a dis-| Papers,” topics: Treaty of Paris, 1763; Definitive [reaty be- 


pute, Spain claiming the old line through the Bayou Iberville | t 


ween Great Britain and the United States, 1783; Text of the 


and Lake Pontchartrain, and the United States, France, and | Louisiania Cession, 1803; Boundary Convention between the 
Great Britain contending for the 31st parallel from the Missis-/ United States and Great Britain, 1818; Treaty of Washington, 
sippi to the Appalachicola, and thence down that stream to/1819. See also the ‘Census Reports”’ of 1870, subject: Sta- 
the Gulf. The latter view prevailed, and the line was accord-| tistics; and Walker’s “ Statistical Atlas of the United States,’’ 
ingly established; though this part of the boundary, being} subject: Areas and Political Divisions, pp. 2 and 3,—and es- 
wholly within the territory of the United States, had no other | pecially the map. Also, current summaries, as in the “ Ameri- 
than an inter-State importance. On the south, by the consent | can Cyclopedia,” article: Louisiana, Vol. X., p. 678. 


of all four nations, the boundary was the Gulf of Mexico as 
far west as the mouth of the Sabine. On the southwest,—but 
here we come to the critical part of the whole controversy, and 
so I will quote the exact words of the treaty of 1819, a copy of 
which lies before me: 

“The boundary line between the two countries, west of the 


Indiana Asbury University, September, 1880, 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


A PRELIMINARY MEETING 


Milpolesipnl, shall begin on the Gulph of Mexico, at the mouth of the Principals? Association was held September 4. There 


of the r 


ver Sabine, in the sea, continuing north, along the 
the western bank of that river, to the 32d degree of latitude; | ¥48 & good attendance of principals. Upon taking the chair, 
thence by a line due north, to the degree of latitude where it | Superintendent Howland was greeted with a round of hearty 
me pas Rone or then fol-| applause, in which the lady principals energetically participated. 
g F80 OF the MO “oxo weatward, to the degree of| Mr. Howland acknowledged the compliment in befitting terms, 


longitude 100° west from London and 23° from Wash “yy 
then, ete | the said Red River, and running thence, by a 
line due north, 


stating that he was grateful for the many expressions of confi- 
to the river Arkansas; thence, following the | dence in him which his educational associates had given utter- 


course of the southern bank of the Arkansas, to its source, in| ance to, and that he realized that the new relation in which 
latitude 42° north; and thence, by that parallel of latitude, to| ne now stood to them earried with it gave reaponaibilities. 


the South Sea [the Pacific] ; the whole 


ing as laid down in 
Melish’s map of the United States, published at Philadelphia, While aiming to preserve those relations as pleasant as his for- 
improved to the first of January, 1818, But if the source of|mer association with the principals and teachers, he scarcely 
the Arkansas River shall be found to fail north or south of lat-| hoped to please all at all times. He had, however, the assur- 
itude 42°, then the line shall run from the said source of ex-Superintendent Pickard that 


south or north, as the case may be, till it meets the said par- 


allel of latitude 42° and thence along the said parallel to the ciated with a nobler corps of women and men. Mr. Howland 


South Sea.” 


then announced that teachers might return to the nomencla- 


Here, then, is the decision of the whole question as plainly | ture of the educational world, and call a school a school; that 
as words can express it. Here we have the very thing which|is, a school shall consist of the aggregation of teachers and 
was contemplated in the treaty of cession of 1803; namely, ‘‘a| pupils under one principal, and not the several divisions of 
treaty subsequently entered into’’ to determine the hitherto| that aggregation usually contained inone room, Hereafter the 
undetermined boundary of the ceded province. In this treaty|Skinner School shall be the Skinner School, and not the Skin- 
defining the limite of the territory purchased from Napoleon | ner schools, or group of schools, each occupying one room of 
no word is found indicating or even hinting at the Rocky|the building called Skinner. This return to the ante-Doty 


pemutatee, or any other mountains, as the western boundary 
ne. 

True it is that the Spanish embassador, Don Onis, and his 
fellow diplomatists, in the long debates and negotiations pre- 
ceding the treaty of 1819, urged that the Louisiana purchase 
should be limited on the west by the Rocky Mountains; but 


practice will prove an antidote for the confusion into which 
the records were thrown by calling a child left and entered 
when he had merely changed rooms in his school-house. If a 
child went from one room to another, last year, he was equiv- 
alent to a new child in the enrollment; if he went to another 
building he was equal to two new children; but if, after chang- 


this interested and transparent claim was constantly disal-|jng rooms or schools a number of times, he returned to the 
lowed. Such a claim was manifestly based on the ground that/ school from which he started, it was never exactly determined 
the solidarity of the Spanish province,—such as it had been|how many children, all told, he was equal to. If the United 
since 1763,—might now, fifteen years after the date of the| States enumerators took the school enrollment as a basis of 
purchase, be broken, and only a half of what the United States | population, it is no wonder that Chicago has distanced St. 
had purchased be delivered. The American diplomatists,| Louis and Cincinnati in the recent census. Mr. Howland fur- 
however, as constantly urged that the Louisiana which had | ther announced that the Principals’ Association this year would 


been purchased was Louisiana “such as it had been in the| be for 


hands of Spain’’— according to the language of the con- 


CONSULTATION AND DELIBERATION 


tract with Bonaparte,—and that nothing less would be ac-/ among the members, rather than to form an audience for re- 
cepted. And this view of the case was so manifestly correct | eeiving instruction from the superintendent and his assistant. 
that Spain was obliged to concede it, and the boundary was| The grade institutes, too, will be abolished, and in their place 


drawn accordingly. 


will be held monthly normal drills for such teachers as have 


The words of the treaty are plainly, succinctly, indubitably | heen appointed within a year, and cadets and other aspirants 
these: ‘‘The Arkansas, to its source, in latitude 42° north;/for teachers’ positions. Last year the grade institutes were 
and thence by that parallel of latitude to the South Sea.” | rather farcieal. The superintendent and his assistants, at the 
Then, as if to make assurance doubly sure, the language is re-| heginning of the year, are occupied most of the time in lecturing 


peated! And be it distinctly borne in mind that this is the 


the teachers of a certain grade every Saturday; but when, at 


only authoritative decision ever rendered by the nations as to} one of the meetings, a reporter took down and published the 
what was and should be the southern and western boundary of | speech of the superintendent verbatim, that functionary quit 
Louisiania, Fact can go no further; logic can go no further. | speaking, and the onus of killing an hour anda half of time 
The truth is so clear, so indisputable, that there is absolutely | fe) to the lot of the assistant-superintendent, with a little help 
no place for controversy. It is quite true that the great ex-|in the unjustifiable slaughter, occasionally, from the special 


ploring expedition of Lewis and Clarke, who, in 1805-7, crossed 


teachers of music and drawing. But this is to be done away 


the mountains and traversed the valley of the Colufnbia, had,| with, and the teachers are indeed joyful. Mr. Howland fur- 
in the interim between the purchase and settlement of the/ther announced that permits to attend schools out of the dis- 
boundary, given to the United States some additional grounds | trict would be given to pupils in future only on such grounds 


for claiming the Pacific slope; but it was only the feeble claim 


as the rule provided for; viz., the crowded condition of the 


of ‘‘ subsequent discovery,” and could have but little weight} sehool from which a permit was desired, and the certificate of 


against the substantial claims of Spain dating from 1542, The 
treaty was framed accordingly. 


a physician that the permit is needed on sanitary grounds in 
cases where the school of the district is not the nearest schoo!- 


Either the Louisiania Purchase extended to the Pacific| building to the residence of the child. To non-residents tui- 


Ocean, or else there is no meaning in language. When that 
purchase was made, in April of 1803, it was fully and plainly 
stated that the boundaries of the province were to be thereafter 


determined by authentic stipulations between Spain and the 
other nations concerned. In accordance with this provision, 


ition will be 45 cents a week in grammar, and. $1,00 a week in 
high schools. Reports in future will be monthly, and not, as 
lately, ‘up to date.” Mr. Howland, in the course of the 
meeting, answered a number of foolish questions in a charac- 


teristic manner; for example,— 


Mr. A. Harry Von Zwoll: What. shall we do about the 


ington, February, 1819. By that treaty it was decided that the| blanks for optional studies ? 


south-western line of Louisiana extended, not to the crest of 
the Rocky Mountains only, but along the 42d parallel to the 
Pacific. Nothing is more certain. This interpretation of the 
various treaties bearing on the question is absolutely incontro- 


President Howland: Is there a rule on the subject ? 
Mr. A. Harry Van Z.: There is. 

President Howland: Then follow the rule. 

Mr. A. Harry Van Z.: What! all of us? 

President Howland: Ye-es; all of you. 
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On September 11 
THE FIRST REGULAR MEETING 


of the Principals’ Association of the current year was held. 
Upon motion of Mr. Williams, of the Marquette School, the 
secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for Mr. George 
Howland as the unanimous choice of the Association for the 
ensuing year. Mr. James Hannan was elected secretary, by a 
vote of 49 to 10 for Mr. C. T. Bright, the secretary last year. 
This is a well-merited compliment to Mr. Hannan’s consist- 
ency and manliness in remaining on the right side through all 
the fight during the past five years. Mr. H. H. Belfield, Miss 
Helen D. Curtis, and Mr. Alfred Kirk were elected members 
of the executive committee, and Jeremiah Slocum vice-presl- 
dent; Mr. Belfield was also elected treasurer of the relief fund. 
Mr. Belfield’s head has always been level, and his heart has 
always been in the right place. 

At this meeting Superintendent Howland urged the cultiva- 
tion at all times of a clear, distinct enunciation and utterance. 
He also suggested that all school-work be done in a natural 
and deliberate manner. Haste in school-work is an evidence 
of previous neglect. Mr. Howland deprecated the use of in- 
correct language on the part of teachers and candidates for 
teaching, instancing one of the latter who essayed to learn 
what progress had been made in her behalf by asking, ‘‘ Mr. 
Delano, have you did anything about that yet ?’’ and another 
who innocently asseverated, ‘‘I want a place awful bad!” 


THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

Sept. 9, was an interesting occasion. The regular order was 
the eléction of officers. The contest was narrowed down to 
two candidates, Mr. Martin A. Delaney and John C. Richberg, 
Ten of the fifteen members are Democrats, and Mr. Richberg 
made overtures to them to secure the attorneyship of the 
Board for the partner of Alexander Sullivan, who shot Han- 
ford. This overture the Democrats rejected, and then Mr. 
Richberg combined with the Republicans to defeat the part- 
ner of the valorous young man, who, having killed an unarmed 
man on his own doorstep, does not see why the city of Chi- 
cago should not give his firm a remunerative office. The 
modesty of this youth is becoming proverbial in Chicago. The 
result of the election was that Mr. Delaney was elected pres- 
ident, and Colonel Ricaby attorney. Mr. Ricaby is not the 
partner of the valorous, pious, and patriotic young man above- 
mentioned. The election of Mr. Delaney is a cause of gratu- 
lation scarcely less than the elevation of Mr. Howland to the 
superintendency. It means peace, honesty, and support of 
the present order of things. Mr. Delaney combines all the 
good qualities of an executive officer, and will deal fairly and 
fearlessly with every question that arises in the management 
of the schools. But his election is scarcely less a cause of re- 
joicing than the defeat of the Mephistopheles of the Board, Rich- 
berg. He is a Democrat, and the Republicans who voted for 
him ought to be ashamed of themselves, and they are. The 
ether officers of the Board were elected. id 


THE MAGAZINES. 

— The October Wide Awake opens with a suggestive story for all young 
girls who haven’t much money. 

— Good Times for October is a superior number in many respects. N, 
E. Publishing Co., 16 Hawley street. $1.00 a year; 15 cts. a copy. 

— St. Nicholas for October completes the seventh volume of the maga- 
zine. Many rhymes and comical pictures appear throughout the number. 

— Good Company, No. 12 ($3 a year, Springfield, Mass.), closes the 


volume, and subscriptions should be made at once. A specimen will 
be sent to any one not familiar with it, for ten cents. aad 


— In the October Atlantic, Dr. Wm. James (brother of Henry James, 
Jr.) writes a very interesting and thoughtful article on “ Great Men, Great 
Thoughts, and the Environment.”” The Contributors’ Club contains sev- 
eral bright little essays. 

— Mr. Thomas A. Edison contributes an article to the October number 


of the North American Review, in which he states that he has succeeded 
in making the electric light entirely practicable for all illuminating 


purposes. 
— The article by Elizabeth Cumings on “ Education as an Aid to the 


Health of Women,” and Dr. Wernich’s r on “The Destruction of 
Germs,” in the October Science Monthly, are both 
portant. 


— In the October Scribner, Theodore H. Mead contributes a proposition 
for the establishment of a “ Free Lending Library for New York,” with 


the public schools as branches. “ Home and Society” is devoted to 
“ Education in Europe”; “Culture aud Progress”’ contains reviews of 


— “ Seven Weeks a Missionary,”’ by Louise Coffin Jones, in Lippincott’s 
for October, isa narrative of some curious experiences in the island of 
Hawaii, very different from those of the ordinay traveler, and throwing 
a much stronger light upon the character and condition of the native 


—.The first number of Education the bimonthly International Magazine 
(Sept.—Oct.) published by the New-England Publishing Co., is just issued. 
Contents: Frontispiece, steel engraving of Barnas Sears, LL. D.; (I1.) 
Text-books and their Uses, by Wm. T. Harris, LL.D. ; (I1.) Harmony in 
Systems of Education, by James McCosh, D.D,; (LII.) Educational 
Progress in the United States during the last Fifty Years, by Barnas 
D.D., LL.D.; (IV.) The Renascence and its Influence on Edu- 
by Rev. R. H. Quick, A.M.; (V.) University Examinations for 
Women, by Miss E. T. Lander ; (V1.) Persephone,— A Poem, by Mrs, 
Louisa P. Hopkins ; (VIL) A Southern View of Education, by Prof. E. 
3. Joynes; (VILL) President Hayes's Address on Education, by Rev. A. 


Philosophy — State Education a Help or Hindrance ; 
Boston : New-England Publishing Co. ;— London : 
@ year; 75 cts. per copy. 


; (%.) Literature, 
Trubner & Co. $4.00 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The Castine Normal has 101 students, 48 in entering clas. 
There ar 47 males and 54 females in the school. Miss Com- 
stock, who has been a successful teacher for a goodly number 
of years, resigns, and Miss Laura Andrews, a former graduate, 
succeeds her. The Model School is opened with 13 pupils. 

— Bangor is doing better by her teachers. The principal of 
the High School is made principal of the grammar schools as 
well, and has a salary of $1,500 against $1,000, as before. Not 
much as yet for salary, but better than the old starvation wages. 

— York County is prospecting for a county organization of 
teachers, A number of ernest men ar working for it with a 
good degre of succes. The call is for October 2, in Biddeford. 
It is hopt that all our teachers wil weigh the importance of the 
object, and come. It is also expected that W. J. Corthell, of 
Gorham, wil be present and make an addres. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— George B. Hatch, of Chelsea, Mass., a graduate of the 
public schools and of Harvard University, of 1880, has been 
elected principal of Kingston Academy. 

— Dartmouth College has now 419 students,—27 more than 
last year. The members of the faculty ar giving a series of 
monthly lectures before the students. 

— Stanley Matthews, of Ohio, has a son at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord; and Senator Don Cameron, of Pennsylvania, one at 
Phillips Academy, Exeter. 

— McCollum Institute is in a flourishing condition under its 
present efficient corps of teachers,— Prof. W. H. Ray, Miss 
Saide Barnes, and Mr. George Putnam. 

— Professor Hitcheock has found a boulder on Mt. Wash- 
ington of great significance, showing, as it is claimed, that the 
mountain was completely submerged during the glacial period, 
contrary to the opinion hitherto entertained. It corresponds 
to the character of the rock on Cherry Movntain, ten miles 
northwest, and 3,000 feet below the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton. It goes to the Natural History Rooms in Boston. 

— The number of scholars present at the beginning of the 
fall term of the Nashua High School was 186. This is the 
largest number ever present in the school. 

— Prof. H. O. Ladd, who has resided for two years at Hop- 
kinton, Mass., as a pastor, and who was a former principal of 
the State Normal School, has received acall from Santa Fé, 
New Mexico, to hav charge of the educational interests of that 
place. 

— The first term of the twenty-sixth year of Tilden Ladies’ 
Seminary opened last week with a larger number of boarders 
than last year; and stil they come from distant cities and 
towns. A clas of six young ladies who propose to fit for 
Wellesley, Smith, or Vassar College commence Greek the 
present term. 


VERMONT. 


— The Vermont teachers have organized an association 
called The Vermont College of Teachers, to which only edu- 
cators of proved ability and experience wil be admitted. Its 
chief objects ar to raise the standard of qualification among 
teachers, and to improve the course of study and methods of 
instruction in all grades, from the primary to the completion 
of the high school or academic course. 

— The Essex Classical Institute has opened with the largest 
attendance on record at the beginning of the year,—just what 
we might expect under the efficient principal, W. A. Deer- 
ing, A.M. 

— Glenwood Classical Seminary, West Brattleboro, is to hav 
a course of lectures. Rev. Lewis Grant wil speak on “‘ Incen- 
tives to the Study of Natural History’’; Hon. E. Conant on 
“The Element of Education found in a Latin Classic”; to be 
followed by Rev. C. H. Merrill. 

— Vermont Academy, at Saxton’s River, has 130 students,— 
its largest attendance, — too large for its accommodations. A 
third building wil be begun at once. This school is alredy one 
of the most prosperous; at the same time it promises to show 
great future gains. 

Capt. Chas. A. Curtis, late president of Norwich University, 
has been appointed by the Secretary of War, professor of Mil- 
itary Science and Tactics in the Shattuck School of Faribault 
University. 

— The Brandon Graded School has a smaller attendance 
than usual; is in six departments insted of seven, and is in 
charge of Mr. Kittredge, a new principal. 

— Henry Priest, A.M., principal of Goddard Seminary, 
Barre, succeeds the late lamented Spaulding in the Legislature. 

— The State Reform School at Vergennes has 105 boys and 
20 girls. Peacham Academy, — C. A. Bunker, principal,—has 
70 scholars. 

— Principal Shaw, Northfield, has secured Rey. H. W. 
Worthen to lead off in a course of lectures. 


— Jails and State prisons are the complement of schools: 
so many less as you have of the latter, so many more must 


you have of the former.—Horace Mann. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—It wil be seen by the following letter that Super. 
intendent Eliot resigns his position as superintendent of the 


Boston schools: 


My Dear Sir:—You may remember that I hesitated to enter upon 4 
new term as superintendent, last spring, on account of failing health 
Since then, notwithstanding the leave of absence granted by the Schoo] 
Committee, I have not regained my strength, and my medical adviser in- 
sists upon the necessity of prolonged rest. I therefore resign my office 
from the Istof August, I need not assure you or the Committee that | do 
this with deep regret. The work you intrasted to me has been full of jn. 
terest, and no one could lay it down without pain. 

To yourself, and other members of the mmittee, as well as to the 
supervisors and other officers, and many teachers and pupils of the schools 
I am grateful for kindnesses which are not, and cannot, be forgotten, ’ 

Respectfully yours, bamugL 

To W. H. FINNEY, Esa. 


The School Board accepted the resignation to take effect 
from Sept. 1, 1880, and favored the following resolutions: 

‘ Board has received with deep regret i 

Resolved, That we fu Ba apes the devoted service he has rendered 
to the public schools of this city, and that in retiring from official connec. 
tion with this Board he carries with him our sincere wishes for his speedy 
restoration to health, and for his continued prosperity. 

The Influence of Women in the Public Schools.—A recent 
meeting called to discus school suffrage for women was the 
occasion of some remarks which should arrest the attention of 
women. These were made by Mr. Geo. A. Walfon, agent of 
our State Board of Education. The speaker traced, in brief, 
the development of our system of instruction, from the teach- 
ing of the thre R’s, largely by men, to the present extended 
curriculum of studies; a system which, in theory, contemplates 
the disciplin of all the physical, intellectual, and moral power 
of all the children of the State. Great progres has been made, 
and great results achieved, but the gain is largely upon the 
material and mechanical side, and it has not been made with- 
out attendant evils. Many of these stil cling to the schools; 
good teachers hav been sacrificed to costly structures; in some 
schools excessiv grading has multiplied classes; many schools 
ar over-crowded; in many there is much reciting, but nothing 
that can be called teaching; and, generally, there is a great neg- 
lect of individual, and especially of moral training. Many 
schools ar a succession of formalities from the opening to the 
close. The present need is for courses of study adapted to 
train and develop the mind, and methods of teaching and disci- 
plin calculated to cultivate it —_ the moral and spiritual side. 

The influence of women in the progres of education, for the 
last fifty years, was shown to hav produced an entire change in 
the mode of disciplin in the schools. This change is patent to 
every one who has been an intelligent observer; the more hu- 
mane methods which now prevail hav been the result primarily 
of introducing women as permanent teachers into the schools. 
Now little remains to be desired so far as the treatment of pu- 
pils in the schools is concerned, whether the teacher be man 
or woman. As committees and superintendents, women hav, 
through their office, exerted a similar influence. They hav 
improved the methods of teaching, and ar directing attention 
more fully to the moral condition of the children. Were the 
number of women committees greater, and the tenure of office 
more certain, stil greater results would follow. 

The superiority of the mother in home-training is admitted. 
Can there be anything more illogical than to put the child in 
the school, beyond the control of the mother, and keep him, 
from the age of six years, under processes contrived by those 
whom she has had no voice in selecting, — processes which 


Is it any wonder that such an unnatural divorce should result 
in formalities in school-work, and in habits of demoralization 
in our youth? By nature woman shares with man the respon- 
sibility of the child’s education. Her ability in this direction 
is not les than his. By education, so far as the schools ar con- 
cerned, women ar better qualified than men to form and direct 
courses of instruction,— twice or thrice as many women 4s 
men having past through a full course of public instruction. 
Is it not, then, the part of wisdom to extend the sphere of 
women to the political means by which the character of the 
schools is determined? The people hav so decided, and in 
conferring upon women the right of suffrage in school affairs 
they hav granted a privilege which, rightly improved, wil make 
the schools fertil upon the side where they ar now almost 
wholly barren. The act enfranchising women, whether the 
legislators knew it or not, grew out of a stern necessity. The 
children in the schools needed the influence of woman, as did 
our soldiers in the late war on the field and in the camp; and 
the suffrage is not simply a privilege conferred; it is an obli- 
lention imposed which every woman qualified should be prompt 
to fulfil. 


— Mr. Harry B. Closson, who studied law last year in the 
office of Judge Closson, of Springfield, has been appointed 
tutor of Greek at Dartmouth College, and enters upon the 
duties of his position the present week. 

— Prof. Arthur N. Wheelock, A.B., the successor of Dr. 
Spaulding, is a graduate of the U. V. M. State Agricultural 
College ; has been for two years assistant principal of the 
Academy, and is very popular among the students. Miss 
Ella F. Ferrin, the preceptres, has been for two years in the 
same position, and has many friends. L. D. Whittemore, the 
incoming assistant principal, graduated at the Academy in 
1876, and from Amherst College in 1880. 

— The Salem Normal School admitted a clas of 69 from 8° 
applicants, 49 of which ar from public high schools, Mr. Leslie 
W. Miller, teacher of drawing in this School for the past eight 
years, has accepted an appointment as hed master of an art 
school in Philadelphia. Mrs. Emma F. Bowler, teacher of 
drawing in the schools of Newton, has been appointed to fil 
the vacancy caused by Mr. Miller’s resignation. 

— The school year has opened auspiciously at Mount Hol- 


yoke Seminary, with a fine entering clas, and a senior clas 
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larger than for some years. Prof. W. T. Harris is to giv a| 
course of lectures on Pedagogics on his return from Europe. 
The hydraulic elevator, which Mr. Higgins, of Worcester, is 
putting in, wil be running very soon. It is of the best con- 
struction, absolutely safe, and wil accommodate about twenty 
or twenty-two passengers. The new observatory is to be im- 
mediately built upon a lately-purchast lot of two acres, on the 
west side of the street. It is to be completely equipt with a 
new telescope and all the apparatus required, including a me- 
ridian circle, chronograph, sidereal clock, and spectroscope, 
the whole being the gift of A. L. Williston, Esq., of North- 
ampton. There has, also, been a recent addition to the Sem- 
inary grounds of two acres adjoining on the south, which wil 
giv freer acces to the pretty pond where the young ladies row 
and skate. 

At Wellesley College, a clas of graduates has been formed for 
the study of Anglo-Saxon ; George T. Deppold is the teacher. 
Miss Helen Briggs, a graduate, has been appointed teacher in 
the High School at North Brookfield. Miss Mary Silverthorne, 
who graduated in June, has been appointed teacher in the 
High School at Southbridge, Mass. 

-- Miss Kate Sanborn’s appointment to the chair of English 
Literature in Smith College, at Northampton, is regarded by 
the English papers as an indication that ‘‘literary ladies are 
rapidly coming to the front in the United States.”’ 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. — The buildings and grounds of Brown Uni- 
versity are undergoing extensive improvements. The new ed- 
ifice called ‘‘ Sayles Memorial Hall,’’ is now nearly completed ; 
the campus is being graded for a lawn; University Hall, which 
has served for lodgings and lecture-rooms for more than a cen- 
tury, wil soon be either completely renovated or replact by a 
new structure. These increast accommodations ar attracting 
larger clases than heretofore, and upon the whole the college 
never was in a more thriving condition. 

President Robinson, in bis annual report to the corporation, 
calls attention to the advisability of establishing a post-grad- 
uate course of lectures. Sucha course is the more needful since 
the college does not stand in close relation with professional 
schools, He also speaks of the necessity of establishing a com- 


mon standard of requirements for admission to all the Amer-| ¥ 


ican colleges, so as to avoid the difficulty arising from the va- 
riety of courses pursued in the preparatory schools. It is to 
be hoped that when such a common standard is agreed upon, 
agreat advance wil be made in the required knowledge of the 
English language. 

New courses of study hav been arranged, and wil be pre- 
sented in the next catalog. In these courses large increase has 
been made in the number of elective-studies for the junior and 
senior year. Certain studies, however, ar required through- 
out the course, and the faculty ar not yet disposed to desig- 
nate as liberal, an education in which no attention is paid to 
history, logic, or the sciences of mind and morals. In addi- 
tion to the regular courses, it is proposed to make an offer to 
all students, of such extra amounts of work as they may be 
disposed to undertake, and to giv credit for the same in the 
catalog of the ensuing year. 

The faculty do not yet se fit to make attendance on clas-room 
instruction optional. The best results can be accomplisht 
only when the student is brought into daily relation to the 
professor. The ordinary American student is not prepared for 
the license which allows him to absent himself from the lec- 
ture-room. The same reason for compelling attendance in the 
preparatory school holds good also in college. To ho!d before 
the student the certainty of an examination at the close of the 
term is no adequate safeguard against irregularity, and such 
examinations ar necessarily uncertain tests, since no questions 
can be framed which wil reveal exactly the student’s proficiency. 
That which is best in German universities is not necessarily 
so in American colleges, on account of the different nation- 
alities and educational aims in the two institutions. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— The next annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion wil be held in the city of New Haven on the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th of October. The program of the meeting wil be pub- 
lished in a future number of Tue JouRNAL. The first session 
wil be Thursday evening, October 14, and the entire meeting 
wil be one of more than ordinary interest. President Peck is 
using his best efforts to provide an attractiv and valuable ‘ bil 
of fare,’ and we hope all the teachers of the State wil partake 
of its benefits. 

— Prof. William Thompson has resigned the professorship 
of the Hebrew Language and Literature in the Hartford The- 
ological Seminary. Rev. Dr. E. C. Bissell, now pursuing bib- 
lical studies in Leipsic, has been elected as his successor. 
Prof. Lewellen Pratt, of Williams College, has been elected to 
the professorship of Practical Theology. 

— The new clas in Yale College wil number about 220. 
There ar several changes in the faculty. Among those in the 
academic department ar the following: Professor Seymour, 
late of the Western Reserve College, is to take Prof. Allen’s 
place; Tracy Peck, Yale ’61, has been made professor of Latin; 
Professor Knapp has been elected to the Street professorship 
of Modern Languages; Professor Beers has been made ful pro- 
fessor of English Literature. Tutor Tarbell will be absent 
during the year in Europe; Camp, valedictorian of ’77, and 
Ripley, "78, hav been elected tutors. The Law Department 
term begins Sept. 30, and the Medical Department on Oct. 7. 

— The fund of Bacon Academy, at Colchester, has been in- 
creast to $32,000 the past year by the $10,000 Otis legacy. A 
movement is on foot to procure a monument commemorativ 
of Pierpont Bacon, the founder. 

— Prof, F. F. Jewett, of Norwich Town, for thre and a half 
years connected with the Japanese Imperial University in 


Tokio, has accepted the professorship of Chemistry at the 
Oberlin (O.) College. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA. — The public exercises of the Mount Allison Fe- 
male Academy in New Brunswick, took place recently, when 
the degree of M.L.A. was conferred, and a number of prizes 
were awarded, ‘The literary and musical performances of the 
oung ladies were greatly admired and enjoyed. Three of the 
fair students had attended advanced classes in the college, and 
it was hoped that one would be prepared to enter next year 
for the degree of B.A., or, as Dr. Kennedy, the principal sug- 
gested, for the degree of “‘ Maid of Arts.’’ There were 74 per- 
manent students during the year, 57 of them boarders at the 
academy. Much regret was felt at the retirement of Miss 
Whitfield, the lady principal, who goes to Chili to take charge 
of an institution there. The sum of $50 had been given by 
Mrs. R. Brecken to be expended in prizes by the authorities. 

Fifteen hundred children were in attendance at the opening 
of the public schools at Kingston, Ont. 

At the recent matriculation examination for entrance to the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons for the Province of Onta- 
rio, 78 candidates presented themselves. 

In the recent intermediate and second-class examinations in 
the Province of Ontario, out of 3,200 candidates from the 
whole province, less than 1,100 have been successful. The 
Collegiate Institute at the city of St. Catharines claims to have 
passed the greatest number; viz., 52. 

The Mt. Allison Female Academy, referred to above, was 
the first college in the Dominion of Canada to open its doors 
to women. 


Forrien. — The discussion by the London (Eng.) School 
Board of the proposed new scale of teachers’ salaries has again 
been postponed, this time over recess. 

The admission of women to the science classes of Univer- 
sity College, London, Eng., has not decreased, but increased, 
the number of male students. 

School boards in England do some queer things. One of 
them expelled a girl from school, because her parents would 
not allow her to take part in sweeping the school-room. 

The English law is so strict with reference to sending a pu- 
pil to the public examination-day, that a father was fined for 
not sending his son to the Canterbury-road Board School on 
the closing d 


ay. 
The North States expend annually, on the twenty | gr 


universities belonging to them, more than $2,500,000. The 
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Imperial Government, in one year, expended $350,000 on the 
University of Strasburg. The University of Leipzig (Saxony) 
receives over $250,000 from the State. In North Germany 
there is a university toevery 2,000,000 inhabitants; in Austria, 
one to every 5,000,000; in Switzerland, one in every 1,000,000; 
in England, one in 7,000,000. 


Oxnt0.—Rev. Thomas S. Childs, D.D., of Hartford, Conn., 
has accepted the chair of Mental and Mora! Science in the 
Presbyterian University, at Wooster. 

Cincinnati has seven colored schools, giving the same course 
of instruction as the white ones. Thirty teachers are employed 
in them, all of whom are colored except one. 


Gror@ia. — Miss M. S. Rutherford, of the Girls’ Hi 
School, Atlanta, has been elected es of the Lucy Cobb 
School, at Athens, and has accepted. Miss R. has been proved 
by several years’ experience to one of the best persons in 
the State for the government of young ladies. She secures, 
with little friction, their obedience, respect, and love. It is 
an advantage that she is comparatively a young teacher. She 
is full of energy, ve ym dor ete. and a woman of dignified 
manners. I was in her school-room many times last winter. 
Her skill as a teacher is of the highest order. In her new 
place she will do very fine work, and will be one of the most 
useful women of her generation in Georgia. It is the very 
best choice the trustees could have made for this important 
position. E. B. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Much speculation has been excited as to 
the probable action of the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, owing to the death of its president and founder, Prof. 
J. W. Shoemaker. The following facts will, therefore, be of 
general interest to the educational world: 

At a meeting of the trustees, faculty, and business friends of 
the School, held shortly after the death of Professor Shoemaker, 
it was urged that, in consideration of its position of eminence 
as a distinctive institution for the study of elocution and ora- 
tory, its broad and rapidly-increasing field of usefulness, and 
the large monied value represented by its publishing depart- 
ment, that its financial management be placed in the hands of 
practical business men; and it was decided to convert the in- 
stitution, publication business, etc., into a joint stock corpo- 
ration. The capital stock was fixed, and the entire amount was 
subscribed in less than three months, being largely taken by 
graduates and students of the School; and, on September 1, 
the stockholders elected the following eminent Board of Di- 
rectors, upon whom the direct menegemenh will, in future, de- 
pend: Bishop Matthew Simpson; Hon. J. P. Wickersham, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania ; Hon. 
James Pollock, ex-Governor of Pennsylvania; Hon. William 
A. Pile; Rev. Dr. Harper, of Philadelphia; Rev. J. R. Dan- 
forth, of eee po r. Adolph W. Miller, of Philadelphia; 
J. P. Ganse, of Wilmington, Del.; Dr. Edwards Brooks, o 
Millersville Normal School ; John Douglas, of Minnesota; 
Prof. George Eastburn, of Philadelphia; John W. Francis, of 
Philadelphia; Dr. A. J. B. Hinkle, of Philadelphia; Wm. M. 
Clark, of Philadelphia; Charles H. Harding, of Philadelphia; 
Rey. Geo. K. Morris, of New Jersey; Thos. Marshall, of Piil- 
adelphia; Rev. E. F. Torrance, A.M., of Canada; Nelson F. 
Evans, of Philadelphia; Phineas Garrett, of Philadelphia ; 
Col. J. A. Price, of Scranton, Pa.; Lucien B. Alexander, o 
Philadelphia. This Board will take immediate steps to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Professor Shoemaker. In the 
meantime, the work of the School will be carried on by the 
present faculty, upon whom it has already for some time 
devolved. 

The Erie City schools opened, Aug. 30, with but little change 
in teachers. The indefatigable superintendent, H. 8. Jones, 
who for a quarter of a century has held sway in this city, 
evinces great skill and sound judgment in the manipulation 
of the schools under his care. 

The State Normal School at Edinboro, with Prof. J. A. 
Cooper at its head, opened Aug. 24, with an enrollment of 
801 students, 276 of whom are actual teachers. There have 
been several changes in the faculty,—Mrs. Greenlee and Miss 
Campbell being succeeded by Misses Emma McWilliams and 
R. Benn. 

The schools of Pittsburg began Sept. 6. There were two 
changes in the High School, and four new principals of ward 
schools elected. 

Meadville schools will reopen, Sept. 20, with but little change 
in teachers or methods. 

The Corry City schools, still under the efficient man 
of Prof. V. G. Curtis, opened Sept. 6, and rank among 
in northwestern Pennsylvania. 

The well-known naturalist and philosopher, Prof. S. S. 
Haldeman, died suddenly at his home in Chickies, Pa., Sept. 
10, aged 68 years. He was a native of Columbia, Pa., and a 
aduate of Dickinson College. In 1877 he discovered the 
scolithus lineasis the oldest fossil then known. 
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e best. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Iron Gate and Other Poems ; by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; cl., $1.25. Ultima Thule; by Henry Wads- 
Lonatellow; cl., $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schoola recommended 


The New School Aids 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
Lali A all 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


ity;| PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 


of 


They save time ; they 


partial 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 


¢ method for Made only by the 


i \e d stamp for circular. the vide the best and c sas 
Feudge; 100 ills.; $1.50. Bos- | Pupils beep ih wecoun ts with pupils Specimens mailed for} New York 
pochs of Ancient History ; edited by Rev. G. W. 27 Union Square cents (s a os. Peieen N.Y. 
Cox, M.A., and C. Sankey, M.A. Rise the Macedo- 240 uz (1) NEW YORK CITY. bt., New York. Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


man Empire; A.M. Curteis, M.A.; h maps; cl., 


ew York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
An Element Treatise on the Differential Calculus ; 
h numerous examples; by E. A. Bowser; cl. An 
iplementa: Treatise on Analytic Geometry ; embrac- 
HS Plane Geometry and an Introduction to Geometry 
of Three Dimensions; by E. A. Bowser. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand. 


Provides Colleges, 


The Union Teachers’ 


sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade, Alda ‘Teachers in obtaining positions. 
tiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers 


Schools, and Families with Profes- 


Ne. | Introduces to coll 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


schools, and families superior . 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- | for every position in ev 


HE NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, at 16 
Hawley Street, Boston, Mass., makes NO CHARGE 
for furnishing Schools with Teachers. It is in 
) constant communication with the best Teachers 
ery grade of School. It 


will save time, trouble, and expense when a va- 


Spellin Discussed ; by E. H. chers’ | eases for every department of instruction; recommends cana ences On Gar books 
Watson: New epplication-forms furnished on request. good parents. Call on or address a large list of every grade and price, 
ni 20's Vacation on the Great Lakes; by James A.| need of Teachers will please state the qualificat oe ae os Sees and can fill SCHOOL almost any 

- Providence, R.1.: E. L. Freeman & Co. required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., American and enc ws gency vacancy sat- isfactorily on 
¢ Encyclopedia Britannica ; a dictionary of arts| 971 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 240 zz (1) 23 U Square, New York. |. short notice. Our bus- iness is to find the t 
nt; Vol. XI. Phila.: J, M. Stoddart 4 MERERS ly for instruction for the you may have y appli- 
oj rimary Songs ; Word Edition; edited by Mrs. D. C. AND LATIN war Ph.D py of stammeri 4 as ULIUS ASHMAN, Elmira not one of them may be acceptable. y consult- 
ook; consists of 77 beautifal songs for the young. By Prof. JOHN WIL ~_—" Water Cure, Elmira, N.Y. 287a(1) | ing this Bureau you have Ss the privilege of choosing 


31 Madison St,, Chicago: David C. Cook. 

P tyand Law: outlines of a new system for the 

me uization and administration of federative govern- 
) by B. A. Hill, St. Louis: G. I. Jones & Co. 


15 cents; 15 copies orover, . 
Single copier W-E Lis 


Teachers, with our ex- 


from hundreds of good 


NGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. for vacation work. 


THE JOURNAL'S New Premium Mist,’ perience to assist 
yl Address this Office. 
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LATH PUBLICATIONS. TEACHERS, N OTICE! 
Title. Auhtor. Publisher. Pric.| H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Boston, sells the Best School Paper, differen: sizes, 
tte, bie, Micaner P'Talbot Foner $2 0110 cts. per Ib.;— Ruled especially for Primary Schools, 12 cts. per Ib. Send for samples, 
Bright Stories. 12mo, pp. 128 < ; “ “ 50 assortment brated American Gr 
Pictur Stories, me, Travel. - - Claxton & Co t0 al aphite Pencils, very cheap 
ures an of Fo ° - - m'ly 
Toy Books. Colored ills. a Bo-Peep " series. E P Dutton & Co each, 05 287 H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon Street, Bost 
mn Fore - - - ua rwo 
Journeys in Euro Butterworth 1.75, 2 50 hi W. ALKER 
ung Folks’ History of Emerica. - - OMY 1 IVE ies| A.A. & C 
e - - n Treen r & 
16mo, cl. - 4. J Pp e ALL MATERIALS FOR 
e, ed “ 
Globe His wetlorne. weeks of Nat'l Hawthorne. Houghton, Mifflin & Co 10 00] An inal and Select Series, Charming in Ou, China Painting, 
hule. A new volume of 16mo, cl. - H W Longfellow ‘ “ in Material, and y Adapted to e ing, &c 
The Ine ow Gate, and Other Poems. i6mo,cl. = - - Oliver W Holmes “ “ Schools of all Grades. 594 Washington St., Boston. 
XXXVI. Lyrics and XII. Sonnets. 16mo, vellam. - T B Aldrich " ¥ The most satisfactory results have everywhere fol-| Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 
Putzel. 12mo, pp. 300,cl. - - - - ° ubbard tes ials 
Life in Lendon. teu, pp. 250, cl. - - Hodder “ 123 "Scotus mailed for,— F ROST & ADAMS, 
Practical Draug oa eers aud Machinists. 12mo. T P Pemberton Indust Pub Co 1 00 First Lessons, . iD spose $ .36 Importers and Dealers in 
maplete Works. '12-vols., 12m0, pp. 900, cl. ‘Washington Irvi G P Putnam’s Sons 20 00 Artists’ Materials, 
Holland and Its People. Lllns., 8vo Edmundo de Amicis = Set of Maps (not mailed)... 2... 2+. 10.00 Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
learning to Story of ofa Young Designer. Viollet-le-Duc Full informatien about introduction or supply given | MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ET 
orks. - Scribner & Welford C. 
Merry Ballaide of the Olden Time. sm. Ato. 7 UNEVERSITY PUB. CO., 33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
leanings from a Lite ’ Prof Francis wen Chas Seri er's Sons urra tree ork ar Catal 
Frondes Agrestes; or, Readings in Painters.” John Ruskin “ “ 15] BARGAI NS IN BOOKS. Catalogue on on Application. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


From week to week, on the second page of 
Tue JOURNAL, will be found the attractive 
advertisement of E. S. Ritchie and Sons, Bos- 
ton, manufacturers and importers of Physical 
and Chemical Apparatus, and agents for the 
great houses of J. Browning, London, R. Ke- 
nig, J. Duboscq, and J. Salleron, Paris. This 
firm is among the oldest, as it is the largest, 
in the business in America. Its high standing 
is known to the college and school officers 
throughout the country, and the superior qual- 
ity of their apparatus has been attested by 
experts, who have awarded to this house the 
only medal of an American manufacturer for 
school apparatus at the Paris Exposition in 
1878, and they have also received the highest 
awards from the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, American Institute, Franklin 
Institute, etc. They have furnished the lead- 
Ing institutions in this country with appa- 
ratus for more than a quarter of a century, 
and recently made large sales in Japan and 
other foreign countries. All of the normal 
schools of Japan have been supplied by them. 
They are now prepared to furnish chemicals 
of the very best quality, as well as apparatus. 
To those seeking the best goods in their line 
at reasonable prices, including chemical. wares 
of all oe porcelain, ete., there is no more 
reliable se to bny than of E. S. Ritchie & 
Sons. nd for their illustrated catalog, and 
write to them for special information as re- 


gards styles and prices. 


Tue special attention of our readers is called 
to the eard of Messrs. Dunlap & Atkins, 290 
Washington street, Boston, in this issue of 
Tue JouRNAL, of one of the most ingenious 
and practically useful inventions of the age, 
the Stylographic Pen, which they keep in all 
styles. This Pen has all the later improve- 
ments, which prevent all formation of air-bub- 
bles, and makes this Pen as near perfect as it 


is ble to be made. Its value and practi- 

convenience cannot be overestimated, and 
can only be fully appreciated by constant use, 
such as we have given it for many months. It 
is a luxury to sit and write for hours without 
the trouble of having to dip the pen into an 
inkstand. Teachers, and all persons who 
have occasion to use a pen under all condi- 
tions, should be supplied with this pen. It 
saves time and trouble, insures cleanliness and 
skillful work in qunenmtbins Send for circu- 
lars, inchading price-list. 


SomEtTimEs, when speaking of Blackboards 
for primary schools, the remark is made, This 
is a primary school, and they do not need 
Blackboards. This isa great mistake. Chil- 


dren of the primary school need Biackboards 
more than those in the grammar schools, as 
they learn easier by marking on the Black- 
board, and it is more interes to them. J. 
A. Swasey, Brattle street, Boston, makes the 
best Black kboards. 


WE invite the special attention of our read- 
ers to the several important announcements of 
the University Publishing Comipany, 19 Mur- 
ray street, New York in this issue of Tux 
JOURNAL. Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, pub- 
lished by them, are regarded by classica) teach- 


the best-kndwn standard works on this subject 
in America. If any teachers have not already 
become acquainted with the standard ublics. 
tions of this reliable house, they should do so 
at once. Secure samples, and co with | 
the Company for terms for introdu 


WE are requested to state that Jacobs’s Lith- 
ogram Pans, or others, delivered at 8 Arch 
street, Boston, will be exchanged for Hekto-| © 
graphs at one-half (Hektograph) prices. Tele- 
phone No. 105 (Jacobs’s old number). Any 
information about, or orders for, the Hekto- 
graph will be promptly attended to. Each in- 
strument guaranteed. On application by re- 
sponsible parties, will be sent on 
trial, if so desired ave adopted this 
course to satisfy those parties who have been 
mposed upon by purchasing the worthless imi- 
tations that have lately flooded the market. 

HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, 
3 Arch Street, Boston. 
Black, violet, red, blue, and green inks. 


Messrs. E, Claxton & Co., Philadelphia, 
will, on October Ist, occupy their new store, 
930 Market street. The structure is five 
stories in height, 120 feet deep, and with a 
width in front of 20 feet. The lower front is 


of iron columns, pierced for thorough ventila- 
tion of basement and ground floor, and allow- 
ing large entrance-doors. The remaining four 
stories have a handsome tiled and brick front, 
and it presents a complete and imposing ap- 
pearance. ‘The interior is of white finish, ex- 
cepting the washboards, which are, together 
with the hallways, of hard pine. In the center 
of the ground floor is a large gallery akylignt, 
with a duplicate gallery in each story 
basement is large and airy, and both reception 
and shipping of goods can readily be made 
from the rear entrance. The whole building 
will be devoted to the business, and the firm 
proposes to continue its present lines of trade, 
embracing all 


H. H. Carrer, 3 Beacon street, Boston, is 
having a great demand for his primary-school 
paper, ruled especially for writing-exercises of 
the younger classes, It is of good quality and 
very cheap, and supplies a want long expe-| i 
rienced for good, cheap paper for school use. 
Call on him, or send for samples. He also 
makes a specialty of Gillott’s Pens and Dixon’s 
Pencils, and sells to teachers at reduced prices. 
See his card in Tux Joun OURNAL of this week. 


ALL persons interested in the study of 
Vocal Technique and Elocution will do well 
to notiee the card, on the first page, of Mary A. 
Currier, in this JouRNAL. The president 
of Mount Carroll Seminary, Lil., where she 
has been iving instruction for the past 

says: e found her eminently practica and 
thorough in her work. 'We most heartil 

mend her to those desiring instruction In thi this 
department, especially to teachers.” 


Don’t GET THE CuiLis.—If you are subject 
to ague you must be sure to keep your liver, 


bowels, and kidneys in good free, condition. 
When 80, you will be safe from all attacks. 
The remedy to use is Kidney-Wort. 


— 


WANTED. 
A LADY TEACHER wishing further study, would 
like to teach English or German and French in some 
-school, in exchange for tuition. 
H, A., care C. J, WHEELER, 
Providence, R. 


Appleten’s Cyclo 16 vols.; Cloth, $60; Sh 
$75; Half-mor., $ » $100. Johnson's 
Cyclopedia, 4 vols.; Gioth, $35; 


Jf-mor., $42. 
annica, ninth edition, English: Cloth, $6.50 per a 


Half-russia, Ret American Edition: Cloth, $4 
vol.; vol.; Sheep, § Haif-calf, $6. Chambers’ oye ged 
Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, 

$27.50; Half-calf, $35; Half- russia, $40. 
sets of these works furnished at concessions i, above 
prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered thro 
us. Orders received for purchase of books at 
Sale, commencing in New York Sept. 15; additional 
oe allowed on orders sent us prior to this date. 
solicited. 

W YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 

1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Now Ready! 
The Student's Portable Electrical Machine and Apparatus 


Accompanied by 
‘CURT W. MEYER’S ELEMENTARY GUIDE-BOOK 
IN ELECTRICITY.” 


A most charming, ready and effective means of devel- 

oping this great orce, lectricit 3 sftesding endless 

amusement to young and old alike ; being an elegant 

addition to evening aioratninets.” » for com- 

eet rats, machine, 6 CURT of W MEY and Guide 


283 CUR NEW YORK. 


BARNARD’S JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


And the other publications of the Hon. HENRY BAR- 
NARD, for sale by WILLARD SMALL, 

14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Send for List and Prices. 283 tf 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
238a2 (P) New York City. 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 


Is called to our 


Office Pencils, 


t imported. cular 
use. Call or send for _— le. ‘Addr — 
RGE F. KING 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
284 m 29 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 


Animal Classification. 
A chart to accompany text-books in Zotlogy and to 
— the teacher to systeimatize instruction in Natural 
eg Feet 15 cents. Chart arranged in blank- 
took or lectures ; price, 40 on 
Address GBIFFEN, 


641 Broad ‘st. Newark, N. J. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


59 Carmine Street. 


to 
School 


‘or circular and price-list 
for EOORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 uz 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 

sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 

and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
Teachers. 

The College particalars, wil) 


ers throughout the country as among the best. 
Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps are among 


$5 $20 Portland, Ms, 


WM. DICKSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


rit-| PHYSIOAL & CHEMIOAL APP’Ts, 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Standard Beams, Weights and Measures, Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Me Work made to order. 
R ‘ Prof. St. Joun, Normal School, Albany, 


PURE CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS [#1 APPARATUS 


All persons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine mical A Sapees paratus will find the largest stock 
and most com assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressin, 
ELMORE & RICHARDS, 
240 zz (1) 


4 Mierray St., New York. 
Catalogues on Application. 
Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
“an Il. tical Instruments and M ac. (14 pp. 


Lanterns and Slides (112 pp. 
osoph. and Chemical ical Ap (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 =z (1) 924 Chestuut Philadelphia. 


Badges and Medals. 


A. HAYWARD, 
202 New York, 


COLLEGE SCHOOL. AND SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
OF EVERY 

Illustrated Catalogue of Special 
free upon request, 


A CREAT OFFE 


THIS MONTH!!! 


MENSE STOCK of New & Second Hand 
ANOS & ORGANS at GREAT BARGAINS. 
New ORGANS, $30, up. New PIANOS, $150, 
up, cash. WARRANTEDSIX YEARS, Instru- 
ments sold on Small Monthly Payments. Also, 
to Let, and Rent Applied if Purchased. 
‘E & CO., Manufacturers 
and Dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS anv CHAIRS, 
600 SINGLE DESKS anp CHAIRS, 
100 DOUBLE DESKS arp SETTEES, 
75 NEW AMERICAN SETTEES, 3% ft. long, 
be for wy Furniture can be made 
at present cost o r an 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in School Goods, 
268 tf 37 and 39 Brattle Ste, | Boston. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 
BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and ré- 
paired in every ion of the World. 279 22 
ESTABLISHED 1 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. 


Civil Engineers’ rand. Sune Instruments 


Dealers in all kinds of 


Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies il and Surveyors for 
an 
Full fNustrated: price list, on application. 264 tf (1) 


Garmore’s Drums 


ral Dram 


Always in position, but invis an 
and even ven whispers We 
. Send for descriptive circular. 

06., 


MORE Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
Reversible Writing - Books (patented 


be sent on 
ADA L. HOW 


176 Wellesley, Mase. 


are the best: Look for them. 272 tt 
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DIRECTORY. 


COLLEGES. 
nOSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Open to both sexes. ‘Adress the Registrar. 


a TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
(ante. Fourcourses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


~pURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 

ates and gentlemen. Papply to J. J. MORRISON, 
dent. 279 zz 

UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


arses of study en 
and autentific. Rey. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., — 


PROFESSIONAL. 


>HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
‘Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


Full course of two years; shorter courses in s 
rtments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
Prine.s Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


[fw Dem OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical Department. For and informa- 
‘on address Prof, C. 1, PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address 


Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


(ALE LAW SCHOOL. ears. 
mate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 


Post 
" 1 term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, 
Prof. FRANOIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


ar course two 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ILLSIDE HOME, 
Select School for Young Ladies. 
$300 a Y Add 


ress 
283 h 


a Year. 
Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLE WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


room, an r year ; tuition 
20 to $36.” One-fourth ont tor ministers. Catalogue 
free. Rev. A. M. REID, Ph.D., Prin. 279f 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
.H. Patronised by half the States in the Union. 
m OnovTT, A.M., 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For are or ‘ormation, » at New 

ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 
Wonone STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WororsteR. For Both Sexes. 


ext entrance tember 9, 1880. 
55 az A E. H. SSELL, Principal. 


Mi STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. oe Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
VIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A and Ad- 
vanced Course for s classes Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
The next entran 1 
ce on. 
1880, For circulars, address ELLEN HyDx, Prin.” 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both 


Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, %9—265 Boylston 8t., 
Boston. Classical, Belentitic, Business, Military. The 

in departments ergarten parato 
Upper, accommodate pupils both sexte from three 
-one years 0 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence; 
aD 
hout. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate, 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, pal. 80a 


ercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
“Tincipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE 
G Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 
‘ony for Co or for the Scientific School. For cata- 


G'commorciat ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 


ENJ. F. A.M.. Principal. 


1GTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge 
M's. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 


< or private pt. J. K. BookLYN, A. M. 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johns , Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and 

“aining. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ST NEWTON and Classical School. 


OV. BRYANT & STRATTON BOS. 
p® NT COLLEGE 


PROVIDENO 
A thorough and practical business ez nade 
Circular by addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


——— — - 


Publishers. 


FIRST YEARS 


SONG - LAND, 


FOR 
Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A wel py and carefully - graded 
course of elementary lessons erous 


For Imitation 
“ or Netation, 
Recitatien, 
“ Special Occasions. 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


fires 
First Years in Song-Land”’ 
Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and out- 
strips all competitors. 216 pages in beautiful style. 


Be sure to examine ‘‘ FIRST YEARS IN 
SONG-LAND” before you select a book for the 
fall and winter session. 


Price, 50c. by mail; $5.00 per doz. by express. 
Specimen read: 
» pages now y and sent free on appli- 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth 8t., | 5 Union Square, 
CINCINNATI, O. New York. 


THE BOOK TEACHERS, memeuns, AND PARENTS HAVE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR. — IT MORE THAN 
EQUALS OUR EXPECTATIONS. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of ‘Good Times.” 
Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motien- 
Songs ableaux, Charades, Blackboard 
Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, and other 
Entertainments. 


FoR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS, AND 
JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS. 


1vol.16mo. Board covers. Fifty cents. 
te Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Address HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
260 tf eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of English Girammar. 
Brown’s Institutes of English Gra,amar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiclogy. 
Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Pb ysics. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


YOO CAN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
(6 BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text- Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
‘Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by mail. 

Weed uarters n New England for Educational Sup- 

School Merchandise of every description. 


Premium Essays. 


Limits 


AL TEACHING: Its Pro 
os ICKINSON, 


and Methods. By Hon. J. W. 
Boston, MASS. 


Il. 

THE PROPER FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FREE HIGH SCHOOL. By Mr. HOR- 
ACE H. MORGAN, 8r. Louis, Mo. 

These two valuable Essays are now one 
pamphlet, 47 es 12mo, r cover are offe 
at 15 cents Poe, ag id or $10 for 100 copies. 

ress 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


iA Brief Elementary Manual 
GYMNASTICS, 


For Teachers and Schools. 


ntaining simple and practical Exercises for Gymnastic 
Trateing the Schools, with easy lessons as to 
their application. Many of these lessons are set to the 
music familiar tunes, which enhance the interest and 
enliven the exercises. This little manual has been pre- 
perienced teacher of school and home 


pared by an ex 
gymnastics, who has adapted the work to the needs of 


the great majority of our schools. 
Price os 20 cts., paper covers ; 25 or more 


copies, 15 cts. A 
W-ENGLAND PUB. COMPANY 
284 ~ 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


HYGIENIC TEXT- BOOKS. 

School and Industrial Hygiene. By D. F. 
LINCOLN, M.D., of Boston, Mass. Being the conclud- 
ing volume of the Series of AMERICAN HEALTH 
PRIMERS. Now ready. Price, 50 cts. 

Wilson’s Domestic Hygiene. A Guideto Healthy 
Life and Healthy Homes. ©, $1.50. 

Bible aT iene; or, Health Hints by a Physician. 


Mailed free upon receipt of price. 
PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 


1012 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
connanee together so much miserable and G 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.””—Milton, 
Virgil, Orsar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
vena 7 and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad Gospel 
n, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 
rk’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; 
adap to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all oth@r systems, Price, $1.50, 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
cy Sample es of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and Agents wanted. 247 uz 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


Bonp 8t., NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
chens 
Knight's History of Ene » 


Macaulay’s Hist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Bollin’s Ancient History, 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . . . 3 “ 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.50 

2 


Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1 
Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


H OW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLuB RaTsEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
S AV E ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY — School Supplies,all kinds. 
« | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 az 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Report of Examinations of Schools of Norfolk County. 
By GEORGE A. WALTON, 
Agent of State Board of Education. 
Paper, 50c. net. 
“ One of the most interesting and instructive Educa- 
tional Documents ever published.”— Tribune, N. York. 
“ The widest ible circulation should be given to 
this document.’’— Times, Chicago. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 55 cts. 
Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols..... $13 00 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo.............. 
Homiletic Quarterly................... per year, 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, F ooksellers, and Stationers, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 
R, WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 


TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By RiowaArp A. PRoc- 
TOR. 1 vol.,12mo0, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: ''With contributions by LonarEL- 
LOW, LOWELL andothers. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 


244 hk. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. 


Every Classical Teacher should read this Valwable 
Work, by Prof. M. M, FISHER, Columbia 
College, Mo. 


A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 

“The little volume, which is written with marked 
ability, fulness of acquaintance with the literature of 
the subject, and with evident fairness, is upon a subject 
of immediate interest and discussion among our colleges 


red | and higher seminaries.”’—Zion’s Herald. 


“A book valuable for the information it furnishes 
and the good sense of its arguments,.’’—Congregation- 
alist. 

“ Embraces the most thorough and exhaustive tra- 
ditions of the past which has met our eye. It should 
be in the hands of every teacher of Latin, whatever his 
favorite theory of pronunciation may be.”— Virginia 
Journal of Education. 

“We shall not attempt a synopsis of a book that 
strikes us as‘ handling most ably and thoroughly this 
question, in which scholars everywhere are so deeply 
interested. is Republ 

“ His short, positive treatise on ‘The Pronunciation 
of Latin’ presents the claims of, and the objections to, 
the Continental and Roman Methods, and defends the 
use of the English pronuncaition with a scholarly spirit 


Primary T eacher, 


Monthly, Ten Nos. a Year, 


DEVOTED TO 


THE INTERESTS OF PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN 
INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA, 


Editor, WM. E. SHELDON, Boston. 


Its Writers are Selected from Among the 
Most Successful Teachers and Authors 
in this Country. 

It is the best guide on Metuops of Hlement- 
ary Instruction for inexperienced teachers in 
the world. It largely takes the place of a normal 
course of training for this grade of educators. 

There is no better aid to the teachers of Pri- 
mary and Ungraded Schoola, who desire to keep 
abreast of the progress in improved methods of 
instruction. 

The best methods are presented in all the 

branches taught in the Primary and Ungraded 

Schools, by the ablest and most experienced 

teachers in the country. 

It is the cheapest manual in this tment 
in the world. It makes a volume of over 300 
pages during the y( are 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The following appreciative notice of THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER appeared in the last number of Barnes's 
Educational Monthly, from the pen of its editor, aa 


50| JEROME ALLEN, President-elect of the New 


State Teachers’ Association : , 


“The two published volumes of THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER constitute a mine of wealth from which 
ong teacher can get much that is real gold. Nothing is 
published better adapted to the present wants of thou- 
sands of our schools.” 


“ Best thing for training little folks.” 
— Mrs. M. B. Page, Ct. 
“ Immensely popular with Teachers.” 
— L. J. Chipman, Co. Supt., Cal. 
“ Have become greatly attached to it.” 
— 8. C. Eldridge, Salra, Ml. 


ITS PRICE is One Dollar per year, in advance, 
Specimen copies sent free, 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB, CO., 
264 16 Hawley Sreet, Boston. 


Agents Wanted. 
WANTED, 


Active, reliable Agents in every educational insti- 
tution, town, and city, for 


“THE STUDENT'S SHAKESPEARE,” 


a scholarly, philosophical, and thorough analysis of the 
great master of the English tongue, by Henry J. Fox, 
D.D. This volume is designed to place at immediate 
command every important thought which the greatest 
of English poets has given to the world. 

It is exhaustive, embracing over Five Thousand 
subjects, topically arranged, and supplies the most bril- 
liant illustrations for the use of all. 

Just published, A fresh, taking, beautiful book. 
B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 

8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SCHOOL - TEACHERS WANTED. 
THE HENRY BILL PUB. CO., 
286 d NORWICH, CONN. 


THE BONANZA FOR BOOK - ACENTS 
is selling our two splendidly illustrated books, Life of 
written by his +e 


Gen. Hancock “rien, nox. 


party leaders, an and 
Gen. Garfield 
an 
BRISBIN (an author of wide ce y) 8 
endorsed. Both official, immense! popular, and sell- 
ing beyond precedent. Over 10, per week, Agents 
double profits by selling both; are making $10 to $20 
per day. Outtits 50 cts, each. dct quick and coin 
money. HUBBARD BROS., Springfield Mass. 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


at brilliant book, in syle, pare ja 
uage, endorsed physicians every-where. n 
elaborate’ exposition of the Physical Life of Man 
and Woman. Elegantly printed and fully Illue- 
trated. nducements to Agents. 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO.,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


and ability that command the respect of his opp 
and the admiration of his own party.’”’—Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean. 
Price, $1 postpaid. Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


185 eow 16 Hawley Street, Boston 


Address ANNA 


Quarterly Elocutionist. 


ALL-DIEBL, 35 Union Square, NEW WORM OITY,. 


Sample Copy; 
post-paid, 
The only Publication of the kind, 


ER YEAR. 
30 cts. 


Lady 
School Teachers 
W anted, 


To act as Agents for our new books. Address for 
particulars, 


, HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
266 tf 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


True & Co., Augusta, Me: 


$72 pf we $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 


Sept. 23, 1880 et 
12, pt. 23, 18 
rent sizes, 
ry cheap 
Soston, 
Co. | = 
| 
Joston. = — | 
lals, 
ery, 
TS, ETC. 
STON. 
253 zz 
k, | 
— | 
LS, 
| 
l. | 
| 
rk. — 
LAIRS, aa 
14 ft. long, 
1 be made 
TT, 
Goods, 
Boston. 
R, 
icago, Il.) 
urer of | 
| 
de and re- ‘i ali sections of Upper Department. 
279 
N.Y . | 
ode Spécial teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings, 
th complete modern appointments; Chemical and | 
ruments Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
lum, 
reyors for 
yms | | 
RING 


™ 
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Publishers. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, J. B. LIPPINOOTT &00., Publishers} CHARLES SORIBNER'S 
TAYLOR & stvontion to the following Educational Publications. 
D. APPLETON & O0., PUBLISH Cutter's Beries of Physiologies. Guyot’s New 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. | Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Appletons Classical Atlas, Swinton's Outlines of Mistry ; Athematical Series. Cooley's Physics, 
28 MAPS. Swinton’s Word Book Series ; Worcester’s Dictionaries. ‘enney’s Zoologies, 
Specially adapted to a Geological Story; Atwater'’s Elementary Logic. end» many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


ILLUSTRATE CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 
Very full and clear. 


THE ONLY CLASSICAL ATLAS 
THAT 


UST WHAT THE 
PUPILS WANT TO KNOW. 


Geni. for New Baglend, 
M. W. HLAZEN, 6 Hawiey 8t., Boston, Mass. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientific Books, 9 pages, 8vo ; 
Social Science, Political ‘Economy, Banks Population, 
Pauperism, and kindred subjects ; a catalogue of re- 
cent additions to our stock of and 
Technical Works ; cent free'te any one who will for- 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Tert-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


Ea Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 

M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT EVERY SOHOOL SHOULD HAVE. 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


READING CHARTS, 


For Elementary Instruction. 
30 Nambers in a Set. 26x33 inches in size. On 
Waln ut Roller. With Brackets. Only $5.00 per Set. 


MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Beottne all others in Beauty, Accuracy, and Cheap- 
Small large series, 


series, $10 per Set; $20 per 


OLARK. & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Leighten’s of Homes 
hten’s ry me 
Thomson's and Algebra; 
Keetel’ reuc ou 
Reed Kellega’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessens in 
Hiutchison’s Phy and Hyg 
WILLIAMS, ABRAM BROWN 
Bt. Chickgs. 117 Devonshire 8t., Bos 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
24, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Boelish Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin 
Roth's Short ane and Chart. 


Diehl’s Choice 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem'’s New Latin-English 
Hay’s Bvery-Day Reasoning. 
*,° For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 as 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. WEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
COODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. | 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


St., Boston. | Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


pen Penmanship; 

Swinton's aphies; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
uz 26 14 Milk Street, Beston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy,e .50 


Parker’s Natural (Plympton), 1.50 
Preston’s ng, 6 

Scott’s Manual of United States Histor 55 
Scott’s Review History of the Uni . -70 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


Supplementary Reading, 


By FRANcIS W. PARKER, Supt. of Schools, Boston, and 
Louis H. MARVEL, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 
Send Twenty Cents for a specimen copy. 


4. B. REEDE. Dubuque, Ia.; O. LEAOH, N.Y., Agéte. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The The Only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
From Pror. Epwpv. A. DOWDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
in, author of “Shakspere: His Mit 

incline. to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial; you do not neglect the wxsthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
ou make a book “ pleasant to the eyes” (as well as 
to be desired to make one wise”’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and old. 

From Epwin A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean Grammar.” I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much necessary information into so small 
a space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless re 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like 
noring of difficulties. 


262 a A. 0. Boston, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Boston 


American P Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, ant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson 
With Bio hical tches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 
AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes. 
Lowell, Thorean, merson. With Introduction and 


the general reader. §1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYBICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Henry CaBnoT LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 

onderful One: Hoss 


from “ Chevy Chase ”’ to “ The 

Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is de- 

sirable for use in schools and the family circ 0 $1.35, 
Andrews’ Latin Se 


Botta’s Handbook: Universal Li 

ene’s sh Language 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 


Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for | nd families, Animals and in their 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less attractive to = colors, and arranged for 


Leed’s History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’'s Works. 
Long's Primary 

Schmitz’s German nae, 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior | 


to all others: 
Raub’s Normal First Beader. 


Fifth 
Baub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Complete 
Backwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
66 
Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
rown’s ementary 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 
Descriptive Catalogue sent on 
23 Franklin St., Bost in, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 

Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 

Paysen, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 

Dinsmore’s Graded 2 ing Blanks. 

Patterson’s Com on Books. 

Crosby’s Greek = 

Hansen’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 

Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation. 


L. PRANG & 00., 


Art anp EpvoaTionaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by +7 WALTER SmiTH, 
Boston. | State of Drawing in the Boston Public 
ools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 


~ 


instruction with object- 


Praug’s American Chromos. 15522 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH w Yo ORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for 8 
(4 vols. ready) nd $1.25 


$1. 
Series Atlases (14 » to $20 
The Science 30 vols.), $ .78 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.28 
n’s 7) aphy, (new 

Brackett’s for Home and 1.28 
t’s French Classics. Per vol., -50 


‘JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U.S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Mliuxiey’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiclogy, $1. 1 
Geikie’s Lesseus in Physical Geog., 4.1 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.1 
Jones’ Junior Cousve of Pr. 4 
Sevon’s El tary in Logic, .90 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessousin Astronomy, 1.35 


Catalogue 
154 zz 22 Bond A Sirect, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., New York. 


COLLIER’S HISTORIES. 


Advacned Class-hook of British Hist. 12°,cl....$1.75 


lication. 
ew York. 


Senior Olass-book of British Hist. 12°, cl....... 1.25 
of the British Empire. 12°,cl..  ....- 1.00 
Junior Class-book of British With 
ulstory of the Nh tee ith 

History of Greece. 12°, 75 
Great Events of ristery, from the 

Christian Era till the t Time. 12°, ¢ 1.25 
History of yom Literature. In a 


Tretand’s Pocket Classical 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und 
Day’s Peychology» isthetics,and 
Sturtevant's 

Full list, with specimen pages, m on 


381 Washing Boston 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitudetpnia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System [ndust. Drawing. 
Brooks’s Normal Mathematical (ourse 

- Standard Arith. Course, 8 Shine | Stental and 

2 Union Arith. Course, Comb’ Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s gine y of Arithmetic. 246 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


Lopinaccctt?s English Classics on for Be Schools, 1.50 | Johnston 


For information and terms of introduction, call 
or address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Bosten. 


SHELDON & 
YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Arithmetics, 
A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher 
Pattersen’s Spellere. 
Celten’s New 
Lessing’s Guiline of U. 8. History. 
Outline o 8. 
Hooker's New Physiclegy. 
Avery's of Raturai Philerepty 
o 
Hills Elem. eof Kheteric and Oompesiden. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Reduced. 


114 os 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


¥Y MALCOLM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, Potedam, N.Y. 


Full of ful instruction an su lon as 
to the best meth —e this most important 
branch of cm “Pages 258 Sent to ers by 
mail post paid on receipt of 60 cts. 285 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00., 


23 Hawley 8St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 
WORDS AND NUMBERS. A _ Lesson- 
Beek fer Primary Schools. By Henry 
SAWYER, A.M., Assoc Principal in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn, i6mo. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts, 
This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient suggest ns and mod- 
els for teachers, the sub = to be taught in 
the second year; so that the ex ion of a 
Reader, no other book aot be needed. @ manual 


was originall repared for primary schools wale the 
author’s and is at the request of 


teachers who have used it and seen the results 0 ad ~. 


licited. ers, as are) 
*THOMAS BUSH, Agent 
256 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISB 


Maury’s phies. 
Holmes’ Readers, Hliste 
Venable’s Arithmetics, A ze 
Gildersiceve’s Latin Series. 

& Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Seriex. 155 a2 


JOHN WILEY & SONS’ 
Latest Catalogue of 
TEXT-BOOKS, 
and also the 
Complete Catalogue 


Publications, 
ARE NOW READY, 


Grammars. 
bra, Geometry. 


and will be sent free by mail to any one ordering them. 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


REVISED READERS are the 
the m ¢, and the best Readers published. 
Th of the best English litera- 
ft the wens 
ey con selections the wri of two bun- 
(200) standard authors. 


y embellished with 274 engravings, all new. 
the best artists in America. f 


teaching. 


THOMAS | & SONS, 
Bleecker St., New Yous. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months. 400,000 


Price. 
McGuffey’s Revised change. Introd. 
Pirst Reader, - 10 12 
Second Reader, - - - 15 20 
Third Reader, - - - 20 30 
Fourth Reader, - - 3 
Pifth Reader, - - 40 £55 
Sixth Reader, - . - 50 7 
Speller, - -,»10 1 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWEKSBURY, New-Hngiand Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cincinnati and New York. 


pe 
Third 
Fourth 
| 
¢ 
| 
: NEW-ENGLAND SCHOOL RNISHING CO., 
233 j 31 Franklin Street, Boston. | 
» 
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